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EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA. 

On Friday, December 3rd, 1875, a de- 
putation from the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, had an interview at the 
Foreign Office with the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Derby, Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
presented a memorial. 


it should have the effect of increasing the 
evils of slavery and the slave-trade. They 
believe that any such influence would be 
very injurious from all points of view, in 
the light of humanity, or of Christianity, 
or of civilisation. They also thought that 
it would be injurious to the interests of 
this country commercially, a pines 
: ; slavery exists, obstacles are thrown in the 
The Deputation was introduced by Mr. way of commerce, which can have no free 
Alexander McArthur, M.P., for Leicester, | ...:.se under such a state of things. They 
and comprised the following gentlemen :— | believed, indeed, that the Khedive was 
Thomas Hanbury, Esq. ; Edmund Sturge, | anxious to abolish slavery, but they are 
Esq. ; Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of the | anxious that such steps should be taken in 
London School Board ; the Rev. J. O. | furtherance of that result as the impor- 
Whitehouse ; Samuel Gurney, Esq. ; Wil- | tance of abolishing slavery in that vast 
nop Marriage, Beg. 5 Taly ~ ann, Eq. ; territory demands. He called upon the 
hg W berton, Req, ; F. W. Chesson, Esq. ; Secretary, the Rev. Aaron Buzacott, to read 
Fred. Wheeler, Esq. ; the Rev. J. L. | gh, Address, which was as follows :— 


Turner; Rev. J. C. Galloway; W. B. ite 
Hitchcock, Esq. ; H. B. Cotterell, Esq. ; | ‘‘To tHE Right HonovuRABLE THE EARL 


« ? 
the Rev. Aaron Buzacott, Secretary. oF Dersy, Her MaJesty’s PRINCIPAL 


Mr. A. McArruoR said he had the hon- SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
our to address his Lordship on behalf of AFFAIRS. 
the Deputation of the Anti-Slavery Society. “My Lorp,—From the statements of 
The Society looked on the rumoured | some of their Correspondents in Egypt, 
scheme for the conquest and annexation of since confirmed by the telegraph, the Com- 
Abyssinia by the Khedive of Egypt with | mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
serious apprehension, for they feared lest ’ Slavery Society have learned, with profound 
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regret, that the Khedive of Egypt designs 
to conquor Abyssinia, and annex it to his 
dominions. 
‘Impressed with the imminence and 
importance of such an event, the Com- 
mittee are impelled to repeat those views 
—views long and carefully considered— 
which they submitted to Lord Granville 
on the 3lst of October, 1873, and which 
were supported by Sir Bartle Frere, and 


other gentlemen of extensive experience | 


and knowledge of the subject, who were 
present on that occasion. 
“They said :— 

‘In view of the now probable ex- 
tension of the rule of Egypt to the 
equatorial basin of the Nile, the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society venture to submit to 
your Lordship the following conside- 
rations : 

‘In the light in which the nations of 
Europe have concurred in regarding the 
slave-trade, the prospect now opening of 
the territorial extension of Egypt to the 
remote sources of the Nile, and of its 
rule over a vast aggregate of tribes and 
nations in Central Africa, must be viewed 
as one of the greatest importance. 

‘At the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
and again at Verona in 1822, the several 
European Powers there represented em- 
phatically denounced the slave-trade, 


and solemnly recognised and recorded’ 


their obligation to “labour for its ex- 
tinction.” 

‘The obligation and the duty thus 
deliberately made the subject of inter- 
national treaties were founded on con- 
siderations of a common humanity, and 
of the welfare of mankind. 

‘While these still exist in undi- 
minished force, there are now secondary, 
but at the same time most important 
aspects, in which the nations of Europe 
are entitled to view the subject of the 
“ Slave-trade and Slavery in Egypt,” viz., 
that so long as these exist (and they 





mutually depend on each other) they . 
effectually prevent an extension of civili- | 


sation and commerce, beneficial alike to 
Europe and Africa, 
‘If, on the primary aspects of the 


slave-trade, the Government of Europe | 


have a duty to discharge, it may be safely 
asserted that, in respect of the secondary, 
they have common rights to maintain. 
They are entitled to insist that a state of 
chronic piracy, on an enormous scale, 
inseparable from slavery and the slave- 
trade as it exists on the continent and 
shores of Eastern Africa, shall no longer 
debar their subjects from a beneficial and 
almost boundless commerce with those 
regions of surpassing productiveness, 


_ but the Committee beg to call your 
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‘It therefore becomes the duty of the 
several Powers who were parties of the 
declarations made at Vienna and Verona, 
to intimate to his Highness the Khedive 
of Egypt that they are unwilling to ac- 

uiesce in the extension of his rule to 
the farther regions of the Nile, unless 
accompanied by the extinction of the slave- 
trade and the abolition of slavery.’ 

“On the presentation of the Address his 
Lordship expressed his sympathy with the 
object, and informed the Deputation that 
the attention of the Government was turned 
to the subject. The Committee is not in- 
formed what steps have been taken on the 
subject, but, in view of what is now pas- 
sing, it seems impossible to believe that the 
Egyptian Government can be aware of the 
sentiments of the Government and people 
of this country. 

“By taking the initiative among the 
Mohammedan nations in the abolition of 
slavery, the Khedive would raise himself 
and set a noble example to the slave- 
holding nations around him. Thus Egypt 
would become a free country, and a 
Government would commend itself not only 
to England, but to all the civilised nations 
of Europe and the world at large. 

“The population of Abyssinia is, to a 
large extent, composed of professing Chris- 
tians, and of Jews, with a certain pro- 
portion of Mohammedans, which latter class 
is largely implicated in carrying on the 
slave-trade. 

“ The Committee cannot shut its eyes to 
the imminent danger, if this annexation 
take place, that both slavery and the slave- 
trade will be increased, and the harem 
system, with all its abominations, will be 
extended over the kingdom of Abyssinia. 

“ We are not aware that it is stated that 
the Khedive promises to abolish slavery ; 
but whatever the intentions of His Highness 
may be, it is manifest that he would not 
be able to effect such an object, so long as 
the evil institution is maintained in his 
own country. 

‘What may be the future condition of 
the Jews and Christians under Moham- 
medan rule, we do not here stop to inquire; 


ord- 


| ship’s special attention to the fact that the 





present King of Abyssinia, towards the 
close of 1873, addressed a letter to Earl 
Granville, expressing his willingness to 
abolish slavery in his dominions. 

“Tt has been a great satisfaction to the 
Committee also to learn that the King of 
Shoa, the country south of Abyssinia, who 
professes the Christian religion, has for 
some time past been strenuously engaged 
in putting down the slave-trade in his 
dominions. 

‘With these facts before them, the Com- 
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mittee view the invasion of Abyssinia and 
its annexation to Egypt with the greatest 


apprehensions ; and they implore Her | 
Majesty’s Government to interpose to the | 


utmost of that power which its position 


and relations with Egypt entitle it to ex- | 


ercise. In doing this Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must be well assured, from the 
events of the last few weeks, that they 
will receive the hearty support of the 
British nation, and, the Committee would 
add, of the public opinion of Europe. 

“On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee, 

‘* We are, 
‘¢ Yours respectfully, 


“‘ JosEPH CooPER, ) _ 
‘*EDMUND STURGE, yey 
‘*RoBert ALSOP, j ‘ 


“ AARON Buzacort, Secretary. 

“ December 3rd, 1875.” 

Mr. EpMunp Sturge said he had only 
one or two observations to make. In the 
first place it would be seen from the Ad- 
dress that the Committee do not, on the 
present occasion, ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to exercise any interference with the 
existing institutions of the Khedive in 
Egypt. But they think that the present 
is an occasion of very great importance, 


on which Her Majesty's Government, as | 


well as other nations of Europe, might 
produce great effect by using their in- 
fluence for the suppression of the slave- 
trade. This last step towards the threatened 
extension of the rule of Egypt to the equa- 
torial basin of the Nile—-- 


Lord DerBy: Do you mean the alleged | 


violation of the Zanzibar frontier ! 

Mr. Strurer: Yes. 
the Committee by surprise, because one of 
their correspondents in Egypt some months 
ago, after an interview with the Khedive, 


It had not taken | 


announced that it was the intention of the © 


Khedive to extend his dominions as far 
south as Mombassa, which was on a paral- 
lel of latitude much below Brawa. They 
thought that on the present occasion a 
declaration from the Government might 
have the best effect; because Sir Bartle 
Frere, two years ago, immediately after his 
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Sir CHARLES Reep said he had been 
asked to add some words to what had been 
so ably said, but his Lordship knew the 
feeling of this country was as the feeling 
of one man in connection with the abolition 
of slavery. It was not to be supposed that 
his Lordship had not that in his considera- 
tion. But it was a public duty sometimes 
for individuals to communicate with the 
representatives of the Government in order 
that they should have no doubt in their 
minds. That was what the Society had 
done now. 

Lord Dersy asked what was the sup- 
position of the Deputation? Did they 
apprehend that the Egyptian Government 
intended to conquer Abyssinia and estab- 
lish the slave-trade or slavery ?—He was 
answered that they did not say the object 
was to establish slavery, but the effect 
would be that slavery would be spread 
unless the British Government did some- 
thing to avert that result. 

Lord Derby then replied as follows :— 
I am quite ready to discuss this matter 
with you from any point of view you de- 
sire. As regards the quarrel or war 
(though not on a great scale) that in now 
going on between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Government of Abyssinia, 
I am bound to say that I can find no re- 
cord in anything that has reached me of 
an expressed intention on the part of the 
Khedive to conquer and annex the country 
of Abyssinia. There have been unfortu- 
nately territorial disputes, but we do not 
know the Abyssinian side of the question, 
having no representative there. The 
Egyptian Government represent them- 
selves as not in any sense the aggressors, 
but rather the party attacked, and I am 
certainly not aware that they entertain the 
intention of conquering or annexing that 
country. I do not at all hesitate to say 
that if there were any intention to con- 


| quer and annex the country I think it 


communications with the Khedive, in one | 


of his dispatches to the Foreign Office, 
distinctly declared that if slavery were not 
abolished now in Egypt and those regions, 
it would be much more difficult to put an 
end to it thirty years hence. The question 
as between Zanzibar and Egypt was not 


would be an unwise proceeding on the 
part of the ruler of Egypt. I do not say 
that with reference to the special question 
of the slave-trade. Abyssinia is an exten- 
sive country, rocky, poor, and mountain- 
ous ; and inhabited by a population which 
is from its ancient traditions very hostile 
to Mohammedan rule. I think, therefore, 
it is probable that if-any ruler of Egypt 


_ thought he would conquer Abyssinia, he 


one on which that Society had the right | 
to express an opinion; but some general | 


principle from Her Majesty's Government 
ought to be laid down to prevent the 
dominion of the Khedive from being made 


& permanent vehicle for the slave-trade | 


and the extension of slavery. 


/ any such scheme were in prospect. 


would have a possession which would cost 
him much to conquer, and one which was' 
by no means worth what it would cost to 
keep. And, therefore, in the interest of 
the Egpytian Government itself, 1 should 
be quite prepared to advise the abandon- 
ment of any scheme for the annexation of 
Abyssinia, if I had reason to believe _ 

ve 
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do not by any means know that anything of 
that kind isin contemplation ; we know that 
Abyssinia is in a state which I think it is 
not too much to describe as one of anarchy. 
Without pretending to decide on the 
merits of the quarrel, I think it as likely 
that the Abyssinians should have putthem- 
selves in the wrong as that the Egyptians 
have done so. We recoguise the indepen- 
dent right of action of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment in regard to matters in which the 
Sultan is not concerned in regard to these 
frontier quarrels ; but I should not at all 
hesitate if I thought annexation contem- 
plated to point out the extreme impolicy 
of such a step. We are aware the Khedive 
is extremely anxious to reform his admi- 
nistration and to introduce improvements 
of many kinds in the working of his 
Government. The difficulty has been that 
which attends upcn all such schemes of im- 
rovement—the financial difficulty. We 
ave done something, or attempted to do 
something, to relieve him in that respect 
(hear) ; we are extremely anxious that a 
financial crisis should not arise in that coun- 
try. Obviously when a State is in the posi- 
tion that, in order to meet its liabilities, it 
is bound to observe strict economy, the 
most inexpedient thing is to engage in un- 
necessary wars. I pass no judgment on what 
has been done. I will advance no opinion. I 
really do not know enough of this dispute to 
be able to say how far the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has been engaged in warlike opera- 
tions against Abyssinia. Yet I think the 
attempt to annex Abyssinia would be very 
unwise, and I should not hesitate to ex- 
press that opinion, if it were necessary, to 
the ruler of Egypt on behalf of the British 
Government. I apprehend that is the 
main point. That is the main question 
which you wish to bring before me to-day. 
With regard to the oo of the 
slave-trade, we know the Khedive has 
always expressed anxiety on that subject, 
and has sent out expeditions, not exclu- 
sively, but mainly, tending to bring about 
that result. I do not think there is any 
reason to question his sincerity in that 
matter. Then with regard to the abolition 
of slavery, that is a territorial and domestic 
question, and one with regard to which I 
have no doubt any Mohammedan country, 
undertaking the abolition of a very old and 
deep-rooted institution, would have very 
considerable difficulties to encounter. But 
I believe that question is only indirectly 
involved in the object of your present 
visit. Ido not think that we differ at all 
on the practical question which is now at 
issue. And I shall be very glad if you will 
communicate to me any information which 
you may receive from your correspon- 
dents in order that we may compare it with 
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ours, With regard to the alleged violation 
of the Zanzibar territory, I know nothing 
about it except from a letter received from 
Dr. Badger very much in the same sense 
as that which appeared in the public prints. 
There is not the slightest quarrel, so far as 
we know, between the ruler of Egypt and 
the ruler of Zanzibar, and 1 cannot help 
thinking that anything in the way of viola- 
tion of the Zanzibar territory, assuming there 
has been such an occurrence, must have 
arisen rather from mere mistake or misun- 
derstanding than from a set quarrel where 
absolutely no offence has been given. If 
there has been a violation such as alleged, 
I have no doubt we shall receive a request 
for our inteference from the Government 
of Zanzibar, and I need hardly add that 
we shall do what we can to preserve good 
relations between these States, and to pre- 
vent any injustice being done on one side 
or the other. 

Mr. McArtavur thanked his Lordship on 
the part of the Deputation. They were 
quite satisfied with the observations which 
had fallen from his Lordship’s lips, and 
were sure that his remarks would have their 
due weight with the public. He was quite 
sure that anything which could be done in 
furtherance of the objects of the Visit would 
be done by his Lordship. 

Lord Drersy added the remark : So far 
from any considerable progress having been 
made in the invasion of Abyssinia, you 
have probably seen that the Egyptian force 
which entered the country has suffered a 
severe defeat. 

The Deputation then withdrew. 


M. E. A. COSSON ON THE INVASION 
OF ABYSSINIA BY EGYPTIAN 
FORCES. 


THE following letter, addressed to the 
Times (Dec. 14), contains so much valuable 
and reliable information, and so thoroughly 
accords with the information we have re- 
ceived, and which constrained the Committee 
of the Anti-Slavery Society to send a depu- 
tation to Lord Derby, that we insert it 
wholly in our Heporter. It will be seen 
that M. Cosson does not impugn a single 
sentence in the Address to Lord Derby, 
but hastens to supply what he considers his 
Lordship’s lack of knowledge :— 

“Sir,—My attention has just been 
directed to the fact that Lord Derby, in 
replying to a deputation from the Anti- 
Slavery Society on the subject of the war 
between Egypt and Abyssinia, is reported 
to have described Abyssinia as in a state 
of anarchy, and to have said, referring to 
the dispute between the two countries 
‘We don’t know the Abyssinian side of 
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the question. As his Lordship was also 
good enough to express a desire for further 
information, permit me to state the fol- 
lowing facts :— 

“ist. In 1872 the late Government re- 
cognised King Johannes, formerly Prince 
Kassa, of Tigre, as oe. of Abyssinia and 
all its dependencies, an 
the appointment of Mr. King as Abys- 
sinian Consul in London ; King Johannes 
having made himself at that time as much 
master of Abyssinia as his predecessor 
Theodorus was. 2nd. In 1873 Lord Gran- 
ville received two letters, bearing directly 
on the Abyssinian side of the dispute with 
Egypt, one of which letters was written by 


his direction, by General Kirkham, an 
Englishman in command of his troops. 
Both these letters were issued under the 


still at the Foreign Office. 

“In 1873 I myself stayed some time at 
the Court of King Johannes, in the course 
of a journey through Abyssinia, and I 
brought back the letters I refer to. 


further approved | 
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medan subjects, but he will put in force 
such laws as shall effectually stop it.’ 

“‘ His Majesty added, that when he was 
only Prince of Tigre, it would have been 
out of his power to make such a promise 
had it been asked of him, but that now he 
had the power in his hands, and he spoke 
with great modesty of the way in which 
he had obtained it. He declared that he 
had never hoped to reach so high a position, 
but that God had helped him, and he 
trusted would favour his efforts to deliver 
his country from the influence of the Mo- 
hammedans, and advance it inthe friendship 


| and esteem of England and the other civi- 


| lized nations of Europe. 
King Johannes himself, and the other, at | 


“ He spoke well of the ancient history of 
his country, which he appeared to have 


_ studied carefully; and, alluding to the 
_ ancient limits of the Ethiopian empire, 
great seal of the King, and no doubt are | 


lam | 


not, of course, authorised to give a’ copy of | 


them, but I will relate what the king said 
to me personally, both on the subject of 
the slave-trade, and his quarrel with the 
Egyptians, during an interview I had with 
him at his camp near Gondar, on the 29th 
April, 1873. Weentered the king’s audi- 
ence hall at 10 a.m. Besides my brother, 
General Kirkham, the interpreter Made- 
rakal, and myself, there were three native 
chiefs present, one of whom was the king’s 
uncle, Dedjatch Arca. The king motioned 
us to be seated ona carpet at his right, and 
we were much struck by the grace of his 
figure, and the intelligence and refinement 
of his face. He spoke in a clear, frank, 
manly voice, and, after a few compliments, 
the conversation, at my request, turned on 
the slave-trade. 

“ Slave-trading in Abyssinia is exclu- 


complained bitterly of the encroachments 
of the Mohammedans. He said that last 
year (1870) he had sent General Kirkham 
with letters to Her Majesty, in which he 
had informed her of his coronation as King 
of Ethiopia, and complained of the en- 
croachments of the Khedive’s troops on his 
dominions ; begging England,as a Christian 
Power, to remonstrate with the Khedive on 
the subject. The letters which General 
Kirkham had brought in reply from Her 


_ Majesty and Lord Granville congratulated 
_ him on his coronation, and stated that the 


sively carried on by the king’s Moham- | 


medan subjects, and I will not trespass on 
your valuable space by describing the 
arguments I employed to induce His 
Majesty to stop this infamous traffic. It is 
enough to say I at length obtained from 
him a promise, which was formally em- 
bodied in one of the letters to Lord Gran- 
ville, in the following words :— 

“¢ His Majesty, also knowing that it is 
the wish of Her Majesty and the English 
nation that slavery should be abolished in 
all parts of the world, and as it is equally 
distasteful to himself as a Christian Sove- 
reign, he promises to put an end to all 
traffic in slaves in his kingdom, and to 
declare all slaves now existing in Abys- 
sinia free men. The purchase and sale of 
slaves is only carried on by his Moham- 


British Government recognised him as the 
King of Abyssinia, and added that Her 
Majesty had been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. King as Tisliiian 
Consul in London. These friendly senti- 
ments, the King said, had given him great 
joy, and he had ordered a copy of Her 
Majesty’s letter to him to be placed in the 
principal churches of his country, ‘ that 
his people might learn to love the English.’ 
His Majesty continued :— 

“¢ But, with regard to the encroachments 
of the Egyptians, your Government informs 
me that they have questioned the Khedive, 
and that he has answered that he has not 
taken any land from Abyssinia, and has 
no intention of taking any in the future ; 


_ so they think my fears must be unfounded. 


Now, what Ishmael Pasha (the Khedive) 
has said to your Government is false. He 


| told me that the frontier of his country 





was the Mareb, and now he has taken, 
beyond the river Mareb, the countries of 
Halhal, Kayekh-barea, Tesellim-barea, Bo- 
gos, Taander, Henbub, Mensa, Ailet, 
Asgede-bukgala,. Zula, Tara, Sembali, Am- 
philla, and all the land from the islands to 
the sea, called Hamasen. These he has 
taken from me; and all that now remains 
to me of Hamasen is that part which is 
situated on the highlands. Moreover, all 
the world knows that the Shankalla coun- 
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try is mine. After Mr. Powell was mur- 
dered by the Shankallas, his brother went 
to Ismael Pasha to ask for assistance to 
avenge his death; but Ismael Pasha said 
he could not give it, as the murder was not 
committed in his country. But, when Mr. 
Powell’s brother came to me, I said : “ The 
blood of the murdered man is my blood ;” 
and I sent a strong army and punished the 
Shankallas forthe murder. Yet now Ismael 
Pasha says that country is his. Also there 
isaland behind Gondar called Wakhui, 
formerly the residence of the sons of the 
Kings of Ethiopia, which Ismael Pasha 
now claims to be his frontier, and has occu- 
pied with his troops. He has, besides, 
taken my subject, named Sheik Jumar, who 
was my Governor of Metemma, and has had 
him chained and flogged for several days, 
and then sent to Egypt; while his subjects 
have plundered the country that paid me 
tribute. My friends, I will tell you another 
thing. There is a great convent called 
Waldubba, where many monks and priests 
teach the people the Gospel and faith of 
Christ, and pray for all the world. The 
Shankallas came out to shed their blood, 
and refused to pay me tribute. Now, is 
there not a law which enables a king to 
punish men who disobey him and refuse 
to pay their just tribute? The Apostle St. 
Paul and the books of Jaw throughout the 
world allow that there is ; so I sent troops 
to punish these rebels. But Ismael Pasha 
wrote to me, saying : “Send me the chief 
that you have sent against the Shankallas, 
that I may punish him ; for he has killed 
my people.” Thus does he ever craftily seek 
to raise a quarrel with me, and advance his 
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troops into my country, and take it from | 
me, compelling the people to abandon their | 
faith, and placing my Shunrus in chains. | 
Judge, then, if I am not oppressed. Ismael — 


Pasha does these things because he is am- 
bitious of worldly greatness, and wishes to 
damage Christianity and establish Moham- 
medanism in Ethiopia, and make us his 
slaves and the slaves of the devil. He has 
taken Zula and Amphilla Bay, which were 
mine, and charges a duty equal to double 
the. market value on all merchandise ex- 


ported from my country. Thus am I | 


encompassed on all sides by the Moham- 
medans, who allow me no port or outlet 
by which I may communicate with other 
nations, and advance the prosperity and 
civilisation of my kingdom. Oh, my 
friends, I pray you let this be known in 
your country, and how much we desire a 
port, that we may hold intercourse with 
other nations ; but,’ continued the king, 


‘I will fight to the last, if so it must be, | caused fighting ona small scale, and the 


though I do not wish that the blood of thou- | 


sands should be shed, if the intervention | 


of the European Powers can prevent it. 
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Let them determine the true frontiers of 
my country, and by their decision I am 
content to abide.’ 

“In conclusion, I will only say that at 
Metemma—a town garrisoned by Egyptian 
soldiers—I saw a public slave market, 
where hundreds of slaves were exposed 
twice a-week for sale, and that the slave- 
trade is encouraged by the Egyptian offi- 
cials on the shores of the Red Sea—a fact 
which can be corroborated by the de- 
spatches the French Government receive 
from their vice-consul at Massowah. 
Though the Egyptians deny their en- 
croachments on Abyssinia, trusting to the 
difficulty of contradiction, there is no doubt 
they have encroached. When Sir Samuel 
Baker was at Metemma, in 1862, it be- 
longed, wholly or partially, to the Abys- 
sinians ; but now it is wholly in the 
ga of the Egyptians, who have 

uilt a fortified camp there. 

“ England has great influence in Egypt, 
and a word from our Government might 
save a Christian country from Moham- 
medan dominion. It is true, as Lord 
Derby said, that Egypt might find it dif- 
ficult to subdue Abyssinia ; but is it fair 
that Abyssinia should be plunged into all 
the miseries of war, if a word from us can 
save her? Does it not seem, on the con- 
trary, that the king should be encouraged 
to carry out his promised suppression of 
the slave-trade, as it would materially 
affect the market of the Egyptian Soudan 
to lose their supply of Abyssinian slaves? 
Moreover, from a commercial point of view, 
would it not be better strongly to discourage 
Egypt from continuing a war which must 

rove as expensive as it is opposed to the 
interests of Christianity and civilisation ? 

“ Apologising for this long letter, I have 
the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 
“KE. A. De Cosson. 
“ 37, Avenue Joséphine, 
Champs Elysées, Paris, 
Dee. 11th.” 


DEFEAT OF THE EGYPTIAN IN- 
VADING FORCES BY ABYSSINIAN 
TROOPS. 


‘* THE rumour of a battle in Abyssinia, 
which reached us last week, is only too 
true, and, though the silence of the Govern- 
ment has led to much exaggeration, I be 
lieve I am now in possessivn of the main 
facts, The dispute about the frontier-line 
between Abyssinia and Egypt had already 


Khedive, in order to end the matter, sent, 
some two months ago, what he considered 


_ @ force sufficiently strong to protect his 
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rights and bring Abyssinia to reason. An 
army of 2,000 men, armed with Remington 
rifles, and commanded by Colonel Aren- 
droop, a Danish officer in the Egyptian 
service much esteemed for his military 
capacity, was landed at Massowah, at the 
entrance of the Red Sea, and ordered to 
march into the interior. Rakel Bey, the 
Governor of Massowah, and nephew of 
Nubar Pasha, commanded the rear guard, 
Colonel Arendroop, the leader of the ex- 
pedition, having charge of the main body, 
while Count Zichy, an Austrian officer, the 
nephew of the Austrian Ambassador at 
Constantinople, who accompanied the ex- 
pedition as a volunteer, led the van. They 
reached Gundet, ten days’ march from 
Massowah, without difficulty, and there 
they received orders to march on Asawa, 
in the interior of Abyssinia. On the way 
they encountered the whole Abyssinian 
army, stated to consist of'30,000 men, 
armed, many of them, with the Snider 
rifle, and led by King Johnin person, who 
was accompanied by his English General 
Kirkham, an English non-commissioned 
officer who fought under Gordon in China, 
and subse saa having come to Abyssinia 
with the “English, remained behind after 
the taking of Magdala. The Egyptian 
vanguard was first attacked. Colonel 
Arendroop pushed forward with two com- 
panies to their assistance, but he could not 
make head against the superior numbers, 
and fell back, followed by the enemy. The 
fighting was severe, and when with diffi- 
culty a reached his main body he had 
only five men left, The case was now 
desperate. Rakel Bey, in the rear, was 
attacked, and fell fighting bravely at the 
head of his men. But Arendroop, with 
the remainder, had no thought of surren- 
der. He formedin square,and, though there 
could be only one result, the Egyptians held 
theirown as longas theirammunition lasted. 
The enemy was well armed, and the car- 
nage was great. Poor Arendroop fell, shot 
dead in the breast. Even the loss of their 
gallant leader did not shake the Egyptian 
troops. They still stood firm, and at last, 
when the cartridges were all expended, an 
Arab colonel, though already wounded, 
led them on against the enemy in a final 
bayonet charge, and was killed at the head 
of his men. They were almost all shot 
down or cut to pieces. It wasa long, stub- 
born fight. The enemy suffered severely, 
and had the numbers been at all equal, 
Egypt must have won the day. As it was, 
they fongnt without hope from early morn 
to the afternoon, and only a mere handful 
of men were taken prisoners, These, with 
unusual magnanimity, were sent to Mas- 
sowah to tell the tale by way of warning. 


“Egyptsuffers almost more by the loss of | 
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officers than by the loss of troops. Egypt- 
ians,.like all partially-civilised races, can 
fight only when well led, and good leaders 
are hard to find in this country. Rakel 
Bey was one of the most promising of the 
younger generation of Egyptian officials. 
He was a man of education, a clever mem- 
ber of a clever family, and possessed of 
great courage and determination. Colonel 
Arendroop was a man of great capacity. 
He had a thorough military training as an 
engineer in Denmark, and, having come to 
winter in Egypt for the benefit of his health 
five years ago, he was induced to enter the 
Egyptian service. His military training 
and capacity at once secured him the con- 
fidence of the Government, who showed 
the trust they placed in his powers by 
giving him the command of the troops in 
this unfortunate expedition, and the noble 
gallantry he displayed proved that the 
confidence was not misplaced. Colonel 
Arendroop was a very popular man ;_ his 
high moral and intellectual character had 
won him the esteem of the European com- 
munity, and his fine soldierly figure and 
pleasant face will be greatly missed at many 
a house in Cairo. 

“Of course, this massacre does not end 
the strife. The Khedive realises that his 
opponent must not be despised—that he is, 
in fact, formidable, both by his army. and 
his angers position. Great efforts 
are therefore being made to concentrate all 
available troops at the seat of war. Five 
thousand men left Suez, with some ele- 
phants recently imported from India, three 
days ago, and more are leaving every day. 
Generals Loring and Reynolds, men who 
made a name, and learnt how to handle 
armies in the American war, go in com- 
mand. A proper commissariat is in course 
of organisation. But victory will not come 
without a struggle. The strife is embit- 
tered by religious hatred. It is Christian 
against Moslem, and the Abyssinian, who 
has no superstitious dread of the Egyptian 
as he had of the Englishmen, means to 
fight. The result will be very anxiously 
expected here. Although there is a general 
feeling that Egypt mistakes her true policy 
in extended conquest, the desire is never- 
theless universal here that the only civi- 
lised Power in Africa should be victorious 
in this unfortunate strife.”—-Times, Decem- 
ber 13, 1875. 


NEWS FROM THE EAST COAST OF 
AFRICA AND ZANZIBAR. 


Tue Times of December 16th contained 
the following interesting letter from our 
esteemed colleague, the Rev. Horace 
Waller. While the deepest regret will be 
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universally felt at this unexpected issue to 
the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
this grief will be lessened by the ‘good 
news from Mr. Young, in command of the 
Livingstonia (Scotch) Mission, to Lake 
Nyassa. Our readers will not fail to note 
the effect produced in the minds of the 
slave-traders of Zanzibar, by the landin 
of the Khedive’s troops on the Somauli 
coast. These slavers perceive, as clearly as 
do the Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society that the extension of Egyptian 
rule means the increase and organisation 
of slavery and the slave-trade in Eastern 
Africa. e therefore appeal to all the 
friends of freedom to sustain the action of 
the Society by every means in their power. 

“Sir,—The mail from Zanzibar brings in- 
telligence which may interest your readers. 
I take the following items from private 
letters addressed to myself. 

“ Mr. E. D. Young, R.A., in command of 
the Livingstonia (Scotch) Mission to Lake 


Nyassa, dates his letter from Mazaro, on | 


the river Zambesi, the 17th of August. All 
was well with him and his party, if one 
excepts the vexatious loss of a great deal of 
personal luggage through the capsizing of 
a boat. Mr. Young was rejoice 
that there were no rumours of native war 
ahead of him on the Shire. The Jlala 
steamed grandly, and he anticipated a 
rapid p e. 

“From Zanzibar I regret to say the in- 
telligence concerning the Universities’ Mis- 
sion is very distressing. The already heavy 


to find | 








list of deaths is swelled by that of Miss | 


Marsh, who died of fever at the house of 
the Consul-General, being attended to the 
last by Mrs. Kirk. Bishop Steere had set 
out for Lake Nyassa overland. He was 
compelled to go alone. Of his original 
party, composed of Messrs. James, Bear- 
dall, and Bellville, not one was left with 


him. The Rev. C. A. James returned from | 


Lindy to Zanzibar in a desperate state, and 
it would appear that but for the unremit- 
ting kindness and attention of the officers 
and doctors on board Her Majesty’s ship 
London he must have succumbed. He is 
now on his way to England vid the Cape, 
in charge of Mr. Bellville, and the test 
anxiety is felt for him. Mr. Beardall was 
also out of health, and obliged, in conse- 
quence, to remain at Zanzibar. Respect- 
ing the landing of the Khedive’s troops on 
the Somauli coast to the North, mingled 
opinions prevailed. The slave-traders of 


anzibar were in ecstasies, foreseeing a great | 


trade in their particular chattels. It has 
been pointed out from time to time that 
Somauli Land is in all probability about 
the finest country in East Africa, and the 
gradual development of the territory has 


created an immense demand for slaves, natives of the island would, no doubt, lead 





| time ago his Lordshi 
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who, to avoid our Treaty regulations, are 
marched along the coast. The slavers are 
clever enough to see that any further steps 
in the direction of Egyptian colonization 
and trade will double these demands. 

“ Annoyance is felt correspondingly by 
such of the Europeans at Zanzibar as are 
in dread of a greater stimulus to the traffic 
in slaves. The Egyptian plea, no doubt, 
is that it becomes a geographical necessity 
to drive a ‘ day-level,’ as miners would 
say, into East Africa, in order to tap the 
lake regions, instead of travelling the whole 
length of the river Nile, and a glance at 
the map confirms this. The presence of 
Colonel Long (Go well known in connection 
with the exploration of Lake Victoria 
Nyassa) at the head of the Khedive’s expe- 
ay would seem to give colour to the 
1ea. 

K: No mention is made in any of these 
letters of intelligence concerning either 


Mr. Stanley or Lieutenant Cameron, R.N. 


“T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“ Horace WALLER. 
“ Twywell Rectory, Thrapston, Dec. 14.” 


THE NEW GUINEA EXPEDITION. 


On Wednesday, the 18th of November, 
1875, the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnar- 
von, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, received at the 
Colonial Office a deputation from the Anti- 
Slavery Society. The deputation was in- 
troduced by Mr. Serjeant Simon, M.P. for 
Dewsbury, and comprised the following 
gentlemen :—Mr. Samuel Gurney, Mr. Ed- 
mund Sturge, the Rev. Joseph Mullens,D.D., 
the Rev. A. W. Murray, Mr. William 
Allen, Mr. Frederick Wheeler, the Rev. 
William Gill, Mr. Benjamin 8S. Lloyd, Mr. 
George Williams, the Rev. J. H. Wilson, 
the Rev. F. S. Turner, the Rev. J. J. 
Brown, the Rev. William Tyler, and the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Serjeant Smron, M.P., in introdu- 
cing the deputation, remarked that some 
received a deputa- 
tion which counselled the Government to 
annex the eastern portion of the island of 
New Guinea, but his Lordship’s answer was 
to the effect that the time had not yet 
come when such a proposition could meet 
with acceptance. Since then an Associa- 
tion had been formed to take possession of 
that portion of the island—professedly by 
pacific means. It was proposed that the 
members of the Association should go out to 
take possession of a portion of the island. 
They would go out armed, necessarily for 
self-defence, and the conflict ofinterest which 
must necessarily arise between them and the 
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to very serious and grave consequences. 
He declined, however, to weary his Lord- 


ship with detail, but asked Mr. Sturge to | 


explain the position taken in this matter 
by the deputation. 

Mr. Sturge said that, without troubling 
his Lordship with a long statement of the 
case, the question, so far as it refers 


only to the rights of the aborigines, might | 


safely be left under the care of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society. The mo- 
tive which induced the Anti-Slavery 
Society to take action at this early stage 
was to be found in the strong reasons there 
were for fearing that if this scheme were 
carried out they would have a revival of 
the Polynesian slave-trade ; that they would 
have the case of Fiji over again. Before 
now they had deplored being too late in 
the field. Some time ago, when the Duke 
of Buckingham presided over the Colonial 
Department, they made strong representa- 
tions as to the trade between Queensland 
and the islands of the Pacific. They were 
too late. Vested interests were involved, 
and they could not prevent the disastrous 
consequences of the labour traffic. To-day 
they had not come to impugn the motives 
of those who had taken part in the Asso- 
ciation referred to, but they thought that 
some declaration should be made by the 
Government to avert the loss, the pecu- 
niary loss, which must otherwise ensue, 
and to avoid complicity in the events and 
outrage which must be the result of any 
expedition not under efficient control, and 
particularly of one which was not under 
the control of Her Majesty’s Government. 


The Rev. Aaron Buzacorr then read 
the following Memorial : — 


“To THE Richt HONORABLE THE EARL 
OF CARNARVON, HER Masesty’s PRIN- 
CIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE 
CoLoNIES. 


“My Lorp,—The Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
have learned with feelings of apprehension 
that a private expedition is now in process 
of organization for effecting a settlement in 


New Guinea, and for taking territorial pos- | 


session of a portion of the Island, with a 


view to the division of such territory | 


among the several adventurers. 
“Your Lordship will share our appre- 


hensions that, severed from responsibility — 


to British law, or to British control, the 
expedition is but too likely—from disor- 
ganization and the absence of efficient 
authority—to inflict misery and disaster on 
the natives of the Island. 

“Tt is asserted in the programme of the 
expedition that a survey of one thousand 
square miles will be first effected. This 
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| survey will be accompanied by a seizure 
| prior to the division of the land amongs: 
the members of the expedition and the Eng- 
| lish subscribers, who will-have received 
| land orders allotted to them at the rate of 
eighty acres, and a town plot of not less 
than half an acre for every £20 paid into 
the funds of the Association. 

“Tt is also significant that, while appro- 
priating the 1,000 square miles of territory, 
not a word is said about the rights of the 
natives in the rules and regulations to be 
signed by every volunteer; but in the 
programme issued to the public it is pro- 
posed to purchase land from the natives on 
account of the Association. This is the 
only reference to the rights of a people 
who dwell in large villages throughout the 
whole district, who own every acre of the 
soil, and who now cultivate extensive plan- 
tations, neatly fenced in, and producing 
an abundant supply of yams, bananas, 
sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, &c. 

“From the rules and regulations to be 
signed by the adventurers, it is clear that 
this expedition will be powerfully armed, 
and able and ready to take by force what- 
ever the natives may be unwilling to dis- 
pose of. All personally acquainted with 
the natives of the Pacific Islands will 
realise that resistance and bloodshed will 
accompany the first actions of the ad- 
venturers as expressed in their rules and 
regulations, viz. :— 

‘“‘¢ Sufficient land will be immediately 
placed under cultivation to ensure a plen- 
tiful harvest, and thus render the colony 
self-supporting. 

“‘« When sufficient land has been cleared 
for this purpose, fresh land will be cleared 
to the extent of five acres per man of the 
expedition, and the said cleared land will 
be allotted amongst the men forming the 
expedition. 

“¢Tn consideration of the services to be 
rendered by the officers of the expedition 
they will be remunerated in land-grants of 
five square miles each, and shall not 
thereby be debarred from purchasing ad- 
ditional land from the Association or from 
_ Government, or from leasing same on the 
terms in force in the Australian colony of 
New South Wales.’ 

“Your Lordship cannot but be deeply 
impressed with’ the extent of the disorder 
and rapine which have during the past 
few years prevailed in the Pacific. The 
Committee have but too much reason to 
fear from recent experience that the con- 
templated expedition may, as in the case 
of Fiji, result in the establishment of a 
| new focus from whence these evils will be 
further extended. They therefore trust 
that, as a private and irresponsible under- 
taking, it may receive neither sanction 
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nor encouragement from Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

“ Should the colonisation of New Guinea 
hereafter take place, the memorialists 
earnestly hope that it may take place on 
Government responsibility, and under Go- 
verrment control. 

“On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee. 

‘We are, 
‘“¢ Yours most respectfully, 


“ JosEPH CooPER, Sin 


“ EDMUND STuURGE, Beda 


“ ROBERT ALSOP, 
“ Aaron Buzacort, Secretary. 


“ 27, New Broad Street, 17th Nov. 1875.” 


The Rev. Dr. MULLENs then said he was 
resent not only as a member of the Anti- 
lavery Society, but as the Foreign Secre- 

tary in London of the London Missionar 
Society. Some few years ago they began to 
plan the opening of a mission in New 
Guinea, which was then unoccupied in its 
eastern districts ; the north-western, near 
the Spice Islands, having been Dutch, and 
cared for by the Dutch missionaries. 

Lord Carnarvon: Yours is the same 
society under whose instructions Mr, Mac- 
farlane went ? 

Dr, MuLLENS having assented, went on 
to refer to the ‘missionary efforts of the 
London Society for three or four years 
since; to the presence there, upon the 
coast, of the Rev. A. W. Murray and 
another clergyman, of whom Mr. Murray 
had been compelled by regard to his ill- 
health to return to England, although his 
colleague remained behind ; and to the 
newly discovered river which the Rev. S, 
Macfarlane and Mr. Stone ascended for 
ninety miles,as mentioned on Monday night 
by Sir H. Rawlinson. The London Mis- 
sionary Society were the first to open up 
that district immediately after their settle- 
ment on the islands in Torres Straits, and 
were now settling for the first time on the 
mainland at a large village called Katau. 
From the time it was found that they were 
attempting to establish teachers there, the 
colonists in Australia began to take a 
strong interest in New Guinea, and thus 
various questions arose. There was the 
portion of the island which Captain Mo- 
resby surveyed ; and again, near Yule Is- 
land, and where the Malays and the Papuans 





| to work themselves, 








were situated, Mr. Murray would tell his | 
| tempts had been made. Immediately after 


Lordship, from what he had seen,that the land 
was owned by the natives of the country 
there as individuals, or as communities, No 
one of the Society’s teachers had been able 
to get land to build a house without the 
poreeanen of the chiefs on the spot. 

hey could not but notice that though the 
prospectus of the Association said they were 
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going to buy land, this intention did not 
seem to be kept in sight throughout their 
rules. They Peapoas moreover, to settle 
in a country where no Enylishman can 
work in the open air. In the north of 
Australia, the Queenslanders found they 
could not work in the sun, but were glad to 
get the Chinamen and Pacific Islanders to 
labour fur them. These men who propose 
to go out to New Guinea, will not be able 
They must employ 
natives. They propose to get 1,000 s.juare 
miles of land. Suppose the people re- 
fuse to sell them the land? They must 
come to the question of the rights of the 
natives, and it was because the deputation 
saw in the language of the prospectus that 
they think so little of the rights of the na- 
tives, and of the circumstances in which they 
willbe placedin the presence of these strong 
men, with such demands and such earnest 
wishes, that they are anxious his Lordship 
should become cognizant of the matter. 
They were quite sure that if the English 
Government would go in, the colonists 
would hold in a reasonable manner from 
the Colonial Government, and the rights of 
all would be secured ; but because these 
men were going out without guarantee, 
they were filled with fears. The speaker 


_ concluded by asking Mr. Murray, who, he 


said, had recently returned from the spot 
in impaired health, and had passed through 
the = ats referred to a few months ago, to 
address his Lordship. 

The Rey. A. W. Murray thought the 
real cause of alarm was that the rights of 
the natives were entirely ignored. The 
authors of the expedition talked of taking 
possession of a very large amount of ter- 
ritory, and he knew very well that the in- 
habitants of the eastern part of New 
Guinea, like the inhabitants of Polynesia, 
have property in land, and that the tracts 
of which it was proposed to take possession 
were all owned. The Society with which 
he was connected had occasion to erect a 
school at Port Moresby, twelve monthssince, 
and they had to obtain permission for that 
purpose. It would follow that if this plan 
were carried out, the members of the As- 
sociation would come into collision with 
the natives, and they all knew what the 
end of that would be. He trusted Her 
Majesty's Government would interfere in 
some way or other to secure the rights of 
the natives. This wasthe third time like at- 


the first missionary voyage an expedition 
was fitted out in Sydney, but the vessel 
was wrecked at sea, with loss of half the 
lives on board. Latterly another expedi- 
tion had been carried out, called the 
“ Macleay Expedition,” a scientitic expedi- 
tion which, nevertheless, resulted in fail- 
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ure, and returned disorganised. So much 
dissatisfaction was not felt with that ex- 
pedition as with this, since the object of 
the Macleay expedition was scientific, but 
anxiety was felt as to the new venture. 
They had been charged (in the Daily News 
of yesterday) with being opposed to the 
colonisation of New Guinea. Of course, in 
a great country like New Guinea, there 
must be vast tracts of land that might be 
colonised—only they wished the thing to 
be done with the sanction and under the 
direction of Her Majesty’s Government, so 
that the rights of the natives might not 
be overlooked. 

The Rev. Aaron Buzacorr said that 
nearly all our Maori wars in New Zealand 
had arisen dut of the land question. It 
would be a very good thing if English 
colonists were to settle in New Guinea, 
but under English law. If otherwise, we 
should have to look for like wars in New 
Guinea to our Maori wars in New Zealand 
and that upon a very large scale. 

Mr. Serjeant Simon called attention to 
a point in the rules of the Association, 
printed for use among themselves, which 
showed that force must be contemplated. 





The land having been cleared, the leader of | 


the expedition would proceed to erect 


such fortifications-as in his opinion might 
be necessary.” That was in the rules for 
circulation amongst themselves; and in 
the 9th article, all officers and men selected 
agreed to submit to the discipline which 
is carried out on board Her Majesty’s 
ships, and to be at all times amenable to the 
provisions of the Naval Discipline Act, 
and the Queen’s Regulations and Admi- 
ralty Instruction for the Navy, when on 
board ship, and to the provisions of the 
Mutiny Act, and Queen’s Regulations when 
on land,”—regulations which all contem- 
plate a condition of warfare with the 
natives; and it was (he was desired to 
add) a question whether the whole thing 


Enlistment Act, one of the provisions of 
which is, that if any person fits out an ex- 
edition against a friendly State he will be 
able to fine and imprisonment. 

Lord Carnarvon : Is it afriendly State? 
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their intervention was wholly uncalled for. 
From what there had been said, there 
were of course two questions which natu- 
rally arose ; the first, the question of the 
annexation or colonisation of New Guinea, 
the second, the question how far this par- 
ticular society to which allusion had been 
made was placing itself in a satisfactory 
position with reference to that subject. 
He thought it was Mr. Serjeant Simon 
who said that the fears of the Anti-Slavery 
Society had been moved on this subject, 
and that they were sensitive to anything 
which might seem to lead to a revival of the 
labour-trade such as it existed some time 
since in the South Pacific. He could cer- 
tainly say for himself, as he could say for 
the Government, that he was most keenl 

alive to any danger that might arise wit 

reference to such a matter, and perhaps 
the deputation would do him the justice to 
remember that it was only a few months 
since he procured from Parliament an Act 
called “The Pacific Islanders’ Protection 
Act,” which was very stringent in its pro- 
visions, and not only calculated to affect 
the labour-trade in the Pacific, but which 
was deliberately framed by him to ex- 
tend to the coasts of New Guinea. He 


| would look upon that Act as especially ap- 


dwellings, and “to protect the same by | plicable to this a am of perpetuating 


the abuses of the labour-trade. As to the 
quéstion of the annexation or colonisation 
of New Guinea, they would not expect 
him to say much, because he was at that 
moment, on behelf of Government, in com- 


| munication with the Governorsof the differ- 


ent Australian Colonies, who had all been 
taking a very lively interest in the matter ; 
and it would not be consistent with the 
usual form of proceedings if he should go 


_ at length into that which formed the sub- 


ject of such communications. But he 


| might say, generally, that on this very im- 
| portant question, the difficulties of coloni- 
| sation were in danger of being underrated, 


; > thing | and advantages supposed to arise out of 
was not illegal and contrary to our Foreign | 


Mr. Serjeant Srwon: It is a State with | 


which we are not at war. 

Dr. MULLENS: Captain Moresby has 
spoken very strongly of the kind reception 
he had all along the coast. 

Lord CARNARVON then said he could not, 
he thought—(and he wasalwaysglad tohave 
the pleasure of seeing that Society at the 


Colonial Office, as he had on many former | 


occasions)—hecould not say hethought such | 
a subject as they had brought before him | 


that day was one with regard to which | 


colonisation were, he thought, overrated, 
Excepting those missionary settlements to 
which so much is due, he did not think it 
could be fairly said that there is one single 
white man residentin the whole of that great 
island (“ That is so”). Nor, on the other 
hand, could he fairly say that any very 
large Imperial interests were involved in 
the matter. ‘To a certain extent they were, 
because nothing that concerns the welfare, 


or the ultimate interests of the great con- 


tinent of Australia, could be alien from us, 
but the interests primarily involved were 
those of Australia. Reference had been made 
by one of those who had spoken to previ- 
ous expeditions which had been unsuccess- 
ful. He noticed in the very learned 
address the other evening of the President 
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of the Geographical Society the statement 
that there had been four or five. The re- 


cent Macleay Expedition started under 
very good auspices, and had equally ended 
in a failure. Therefore, considerable cau- 
tion was necessary, and the difficulties 
were greater than generally believed. A 
letter on the subject he had received from 
an Australian correspondent, whose name 
he would not mention, but whose judg- 
ment and knowledge were both very great, 
said that the report of the Macleay Expe- 
dition were not very encouraging, and that 
the more people heard about the natives, 
the mangrove swamps, and other disagree- 
ables, the more desirable they thought it 
that the present state of our relations with 
New Guinea, should be maintained. That 
was the opinion of one perfectly qualified 
to judge, though it was not couched in the 
style of the documents which usually come 
to the office. With regard to the second 
question, the proposed operations of the 
Association, he was not surprised they had 
excited some attention. When he first 
read the draught rules some weeks ago, 
he was startled by them, and his action 
had eng that of this deputation. He 
had been in communication with this pro- 
posed Association. He was surprised and 
startled to see, as had been pointed out, 
that it was in its character an expeditionary 
and military force of picked men here to 
be sent out there. He noticed the regu- 
lation to which his attention was called, 
that all volunteers in this force should be 
subjected by land to the provisions of 
the Mutiny Act, and by sea to the 
rules of the Naval Discipline Act; and 
he observed the rules as to the allot- 
ment of land. As to that, he believed 
that what had been stated that day, was 
erfectly correct. They had reason to be- 
ieve that the land along that coast was 
owned by the natives. It could not be 
uired except by contract or by force ; 
and though he quite admitted there was 
no direct statement in the regulations or 
ere to the effect that force would 
e employed by the Association, yet, to the 
ordinary intelligence, the idea of force as 
to the ultimate resort, was not darkly or 
dimly indicated. There was, of course, a 
spirit of adventure in the whole thing, but 
it rather savoured of the spirit which 
characterised Pizarro, than of the ordinary 
mode of proceeding in our days. He should 
have felt he had not discharged his duty 


against anything of the sort. So far as 


English trade and colonisation go, while | 
they are legitimate, nobody could wish | 


them more success than he. At the same 


' 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


time, it was quite beyond his power to stop | 
Englishmen from trading in any ‘part of | labouring class also support it. If it be re- 
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the world, so long as adventures were 
in a legitimate fashion ; but that quasi- 
military expedition gave rise to reasonable 
suspicion, for which the Association had 
only themselves to blame if it was but due 
to the ambiguous language of their rules. 
He doubted whether, with all deference to 
the learned Serjeant, he should have power 
to forbid such an expedition, although, as a 
layman, he would express no opinion on 
the subject ; but he was within his power, 
as a Minister, in assuring those who proposed 
to take part in it, as he did most distinctly, 
that they were embarking on @ most unusual 
and a most dangerous course ; that if they do 
acquire land, the Crown will not recognise 
titles which they may have obtained in an 
improper way ; and that, if there should be 
occasion to colonise New Guinea hereafter, 
such holdings would not be recognised as legal. 
He hoped what he had said would be satis- 
fastory to those present. 

Mr. Serjeant Simon, thanked his Lord- 
ship, and could not doubt that his Lordship’s 
remarks were satisfactory to the deputation. 


PETITION to tae JAMAICAN LEGIS- 
LATIVE COUNCIL ror LARGELY 


INCREASED GRANTS 1n FAVOUR 
or COOLIE IMMIGRATION. 


From the Gleaner of November 9th we 
extract the following petition, presented, 
on October 27th, to the Honourable Legis- 
lative Council of Jamaica, by Mr. West- 


moreland. It may be well to give the 
nage verba of the presentation, and of 
the action proposed to be taken upon it, in 


order to perceive the animus and claims of 
the promoters of the petition. Our readers 
are too familiar with the class-legislation 
of Jamaica to be surprised at the course now 
taken, nor will they be astonished to learn 
that a few merchants and labourers have 
appended their names or marks to this 
petition. It will be remembered that 
already the entire export duties of the 
Island have been turned aside from island 
purposes to meet the cost of coolie immi- 
gration—that nearly every article required 
in cane-field or factory is exempted from 
import duty—that only a small number of 
planters ask for coolies, thus showing to 
what extraordinary lengths this party-legis- 
lation can be carried. , 


THE PETITION, 
“Mr. Westmoreland—Your Excellency, I 


. eerie | beg t t titi f tai rties 
unless he had expressed his distinct protest | ag Sed, oF Coolie Senedak: the 


petitioners pray that the public revenue should 
defray the immigration expenses. The petition 
is signed by merchants, plavters, pen-keepers 
and others ; and, as I observed several ‘ marks’ 
on it, it is fair to conclude that several of the 
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ceived, I will move that next meeting it be 


. referred to a select committee, and I shall then 


mike some remarks upon it. I shall now only 

add that the signatures to it exceed the number 

of one thousand. 

“The petition was handed up, and read by 
the Clerk as follows :— 

‘To His Excellency Sir Wittiam Gray, 
K.C.S.I., Captain-General and Governor-in- 
Chief, and the Honourable the Members of 
the Legislative Council of Jamaica. 

‘The humble petition of the undersigned, 
proprietors, merchants, taxpayers, and inhabi- 
tants of the Island of Jamaica, 

‘ Sheweth : 

‘ That your petitioners humbly pray that the 
general revenues of the colony should in 
Jamaica, as in ot)er colonies similarly circum- 
stanced, bear a portion to the benefits which 
all classes derive from the system. 

‘2nd. That the necessity for immigration 
having been admitted by all, your honourable 
Board included, and the Director of Roads and 
Government Botanist, like private employers of 
labour, having experienced the impossibility of 
obtaining a sufficient supply of labour, in spite 
of exorbitant wages—immigration might be 
materially extended. 

‘3rd. That in order to place the immigra. 
tion system on a fair and lasting basis, and in 
return for the taxes paid by the coolies, and 
the advantages resulting to all classes from 
immigration, the general revenue shall bear 
the cost of the departmental and hospital 
expenses, leaving the cost of introducing im- 
migrants to be paid by the employers of labour. 

‘4th. That the recent legislation in regard 
to Union Hospitals having caused many appli- 
cants for coelies to withdraw and others to 
withhold their application, the alterations 
herein suggested may be carried into effect at 
once in order that the daily increasing scarcity 
of labour may be supplied. 

‘ In conclusion, your petitioners humbly pray 
that your honourable Board will take their 
petition into consideration and grant their 
prayer or such other relief as to your honourable 
Board may seem meet. 

‘And, as in duty bound, your petitioners 
will ever pray, ec.’ 

“Mr. Westmoreland—I beg to give notice 
that at next meeting I will move the Council 
to appoint a select committee to consider the 
petition,” 


In paragraph 2 it is asserted that com- 
plete unanimity of opinion prevails on the 
need of coolie immigration. To this we 
can give the most positive denial. Our 
readers will find the testimony of the 
largest planters in Jamaica in the article 
on the Quarterly Review, page 256. The 
supply of labour is abundant on the island, 
the chief difficulty is the unwillingness of 
planters to give fair wages ; and hence, the 
island revenues are heavily burdened to 
introduce coolies, and so keep down the 
price of labour. Many planters have never 
employed a coolie in cane-piece or factory, 
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and declare they never meet any difficulty 
in finding all the labour they require. 

The plea that the Island Exchequer 
ought to be thus burdened because of the 
general benefits conferred in taxation and 
otherwise by the coolie introduced is 
ridiculous beyond expression. To what 
extent some ten or twelve thousand coolies 
—whose clothing is very sparse, whose con- 
sumption of taxable articles is homeeopathic, 
but whose crimes swell the criminal lists 
with cases of murder and brutal assaults— 
can benefit the half million of the popula- 
tion of the island, it is difficult to estimate. 
Perhaps the fairest way of responding to 
the petition would be to find the exact 
amount of benefit conferred by coolies, 
the amount paid in direct taxes, the amount 
of indirect taxes paid in taxable goods, and 
hand this sum over to the immigration 
fund. It would be a reductio ad absurdum 
with a vengeance. 

In paragraph 4 it is intimated that a 
crisis has come in regard to the system, 
brought on by — the planters to 
pay the expenses of the hospitals required 

or the coolies. To lessen their number, 
instead of each planter providing an hos- 
pital for his own coolies as in former times, 
the law enabled them to have one hospital 
for several estates. But probably no serious 
objection would have been made to these 
“union hospitals” had they not been 
placed under Government supervision. The 
medical service, &c., is now a reality and 
not a sham, and being a reality costs money, 
and planters have now to pay in cash, and 
hence this party agitation to throw the 
expenses of union hospitals on the general 
revenue. Even in slavery times the plan- 
ters professed to supply all medical service, 
&c., needed. And in the contract with the 
coolies, this medical service forms one item. 
They have paid it thus far, and deem the 
present a favourable opportunity for re- 
versing the just and equitable policy of 
Sir J. P. Grant. 

But much more than this is asked for ;- 
the cost of “ the Immigration Department ” 
is to be paid out of the general revenue. 
Only one thing remains, the cost of intro- 
ducing coolies. Perhaps the happy moment 
may come when even this last item will 
be demanded, and Jamaica become the 
realised ideal of planters’ legislation. 





THE LOCAL PRESS ON THE 
PLANTERS’ PETITION. 

WE insert the following, as furnishing an 
illustration of the manner and spirit in 
which some of the Jamaican papers deal 
with this question. The agitators have 
apparently secured the local press :— 

“The petition presented by Mr. West- 
morland, and referred at the last meeting 
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of the Legislative Council to a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Colonial Secretary, 
the Director of Roads, Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. 
Nunes, and Mr. Westmorland, is a request, 
the most extraordinary part of which is 
that any necessity for it should exist. It is 
only ov account of the astonishing amount 
of partisanship with which all Jamaican 


questions are treated, that the question of | 


coolie er has not been settled 
long ago. Now that party feelings have 
cooled down under the deadening and le- 
thargic influence of the 
zovernment, we at least have the satis- 
action of finding that this, among many 
other questions, is at last about to be treated 
on its merits. That this advantage is suf- 
ficient compensation for the destruction of 
public spirit and interest in insular affairs 
that was necessary to bring it about, we of 
course strenuously deny. We would rather 
see a vivid interest in, and a thorough- 
going support of, the various questions 
agitating local politics, but while we de- 
plore the lifeless apathy, we may as well 
accept thankfully, as a sort of set off, the 
calm tone and the wonderful unanimity 
with which this vexed question is: now 
treated. Everybody seems to have found 
out at last that the Island is under-popu- 
lated, and an addition to its industrial nu- 
merical strength must tend to benefit all 
classes. That one of our contemporaries, 
most likely to represent the interests of the 
labouring classes in the Island, in speaking 
of the question of placing the cost of the 
Departmental and Hospital expenses on 
the general revenue, says that the propo- 
sition really appears to be fair enough, 
and that it is such a division of expenses as 
seems to be equitable on the face of it. 
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resent form. of | 


The other orgaus of public opinion are | 


equally decided in their expressions in 
favour of the suggested change. The la- 


bours of the committee will therefore be | 


reduced to a careful examination of sta- 
tistics ; and these, as all who have looked 
into them already know, point conclusively 
towards the benefits of upholding sugar 
cultivation. Everybody being in favour 


of the change, and no obstacles of any im- | 


portance standing in the way ; there is, of 
course, little doubt, that the committee 
will pronounce in favour of the prayer of 
the petitioners; the change will then be 
made, estates will at once begin to look up, 
in consequence of being able te employ a 
larger number of coolies, the revenue will 
benefit from the increased imports and ex- 
ports of the estates, not to speak of the 
imports for the personal use of the coolies 
themselves: all classes will feel the benefit, 
and every one will wonder why the simple 
expedient had not been tried loc ago.” — 
Gleaner, Nov. 9. 
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JAMAICAN OBJECTIONS TO COOLIE 
IMMIGRATION. 


[FIRST ARTICLE. | 


“We hold to the opinion, we have so 
often declared, that the working popula- 
tion of the island is more than sufficient to 
meet the requirements involved in the 
capital embarked 1n the.cultivation of the 
sugar cane. At the same time we are 
compelled to admit that there are large 
districts where the planter finds it almost, 
if not quite, impossible to carry on the 
cultivation of the estate without the help 
of coolie labour. Were the histories of 
these districts written, from the advent of 
freedom, it would be found that the people 
had been driven from the properties through 
a system of misrule and injustice. The 
character of this injustice we do not care 
to go into. In many cases the present pro- 
prietors and managers had nothing to do 
with it, and are in no way responsible for 
the present state of things. They deserve 
our pity, not our blame. But how to help 
them we do not know. It is another illus- 
tration of the truth, constantly being 
worked out in God’s management of the 
world, The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge. Or 
of the other words of similar meaning, 
though more clearly expressed, Yor I the 
Lord Thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third und fourth generation of them that 
hate me. We know that such statements 
will be ridiculed—must be ridiculed by 
men who put God outside of all their 
earthly affairs, and plant and sow, and buy 
and sell, without any reference to Him. 
But we who believe that God still manages 
“the mean affairs of mortal men” feel 
bound to make them nevertheless. To 
remedy the evil complained of by filling 
up the places of the expelled labourers by 
coolies, partly at the expense of the ex- 
pelled, would be, in our opinion, to pay a 
premium upon injustice ; would be to do 
a wrong in support of a wrong already 
done. 

“But our strongest objections against 
coolie immigration are moral ones. We 
have lately been making fresh iuquiries 
upon the subject, and are still pursuing 
them ; and we are persuaded that it isa 
system steeped to its very neck in im- 
moralities, and freighted with mischief to 
the inhabitants of the island. Out of it 
come violations of the law of God, to which 
the State has no right to be a party. If in- 
dividual proprietors choose to take upon 
themselves the introduction of people who 
are openly guilty of crimes we cannot even 
name, we know not that they can be pre- 
vented ; but, in the name of religion and 
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morality, and on behalf of a people who are | 


strugvling to cleanse themselves from the 
pollutions which still cling to them as the 
result of ‘the position they occupied not 
long ago, we protest against a single shil- 
ling of the State’s money being spent to 
bring people here to pollute our country 
with crimes easily copied by those amongst 
whom they are thrown, and the copying of 
which will be as fatal to our moral as it will 
be to our physical health. 

“We shall return to this subject in our 
next. In the meantime we again ask, Can 
nothing be done to prevent the people from 
withdrawing their labour from the sugar 
properties ? Great capitalists at home meet 
their people, and discuss with them and 
their friends the difficulties of the labour 
question. Could not something of the same 
sort be done here ?” 





[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


“ We said in our last number, that our 
chief objections to Coolie Immigration were 
moral ones. The inquiries we have lately 
been making have brought out facts which 
have horrified us. 


NEED OF INCREASED ENERGY TOWARDS ITS 
ABOLITION. 


“All we know we dare not disclose, but 
we think we shall be able to state enough 
to cause our anti-slavery friends at home 
to redouble their exertions to put a stop to 
a state of things which is fraught with evil 
to the future of this land. In an excellent 
book, lately published, and to which we 








have already referred, called the Lost | 


Continent, it is shown that during the last 
twenty-nine years there have been imported 
into five of the West India Islands, one of 


them Jamaica, 161,539 coolies; of these | 


16,938 have returned to India, and 96,053 


remain in the Islands ; thus leaving 48,548 | 


unaccounted for ; ‘ or, in other words, they 
are dead” ‘The births should, under a 
healthy condition of things, have exceeded 
the death rate. . . . Here, however, instead 
of there being, during the twenty-nine 
years, a large or any increase in the Indian 
population, there is actually a decrease of 
nearly twenty-five per cent. of the imported 
coolies.’ Now when we remember how 


prolitic coolie women are, and how rapidly | 


the population of India increases, we see 
at once that there must be something 
radically wrong. 
figures our mind has been uneasy. 
CAUSE OF THE FRIGHTFUL MORTALITY. 
“We believe, however, that we have found 
out the reason why the fearful decrease has 


taken place. It is possible that we may 
write something which may somewhat 


Ever since we read these | 


offend the delicacy of some of our readers ; 
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but this we cannot help. We feel compelled 
to make known what is going on in our 
midst to the injury of our fellow-men and 
to the dishonour of God. We cannot re- 
member, exactly, the proportion of coolie 
women that must accompany the men who 
leave India ; but we find that in Jamaica, 
during the last eight years, the proportion 
brought has been as follows—men 6,361, 
women 2,723. From this disproportion of 
the sexes flow forth evils and immoralities 
of such a character that we dare not place 
them on record. Whether it is that coolie 
women, after their arrival in the colony, 
die more rapidly than the men we cannot 
tell; but this we know that on some 
properties there are not more than three 
women to ten or twelve men. And it is 
in this disproportion of the sexes that we 
find the reason why there are so few chil- 
dren born of coolie women, and why every 
year shows a decrease instead of an increase 
in the Indian population. 


NEW CRIMES.—INCREASE OF CRIME. 

“ But, in addition to this, the disproportion 
of the sexes causes the commission of crimes 
which before the introduction of coolies 
were unknown in the colony, and which 
must not even be named. To this dispro- 


| portion of the sexes must also be traced 


the horrible murders which are constantly 
being committed upon the coolie settle- 
ments, demoralising our people in a way 
that it is most painful to contemplate. For 
many years after freedom the crime of 
murder was almost unknown ; that it is 
now more frequently committed is to be 
attributed, largely, to the example and 
conduct of the coolies by whom our people 
are surrounded. ' The quarrellings and fear- 
ful fights which take place upon the coolie 
settlements are carefully concealed from 
the public view, and, from the defective 
state of the Coroner's law, many a murder 
is committed without ever being brought 
to light. 


COOLIES WORK ON SUNDAYS. 


“Sabbath labouralso amongst cooliesis, as 
might have been expected, very common 
indeed; and this not merely amongst 
themselves but also upon the estates to 
which they are indentured where, if our 
information is correct, they are constantly 
employed in potting sugar and other work 
which might be as well done on some other 
day. 

“FILTH OF COOLIE COTTAGES. 

“ Add to all these things the dirt and filth 
found in connection with their dwellings, 
and it will be seen that with this system 
of immigration we are planting alike, in 
our very midst, the seeds both of moral 
and physical corruption. And all for what? 
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that the price of creole labour may be kept 
down and fortunes made for absentee pro- 
prietors. If we have written strongly it is 
because we feel strongly. We, in common 
with many others, have given our lives to 
the work of elevating the people of this 
‘ land, and it is hard to have our labours 
spoiled and our efforts thwarted by the 
very men—the owners of estates—who 
ought to be our chief supporters, by the 
introduction of savages al heathens. 


THE “ QUARTERLY” CONFIRMED. 


__ “Even such a casual visitor as the writer | believe it to have been much more), of 
in the July number of the Quarterly Review | which the employers have paid in a direct 
saw at once that, with kindness and fair | 4.) only the Capitation tax, amounting 


dealing towards the creole labourer, coolies 
would not be needed, and thus he writes : 

‘Yet we have been ourselves assured by 
many of the largest estate owners, men of 
long experience, and deservedly esteemed, 
not for their wealth and position only but 
for their practical tact, solid judgment, and 
high public character, that they, for their 
own part, had never found negro hands 
to fail them when required ; never been 
compelled to apply for coolie help in cane- 
= or factory. Nay, more, they have not 
1esitated to affirm that, in Jamaica, a con- 
trary state of things, where it occurs, must 
oftenest be ascribed to the fault of the 
employers or their subordinates, to an 
irregular or deficient scale of wages-pay- 
ment, to arbitrary fines, harsh treatment, 
and the like local or individual, not general 
causes.’ 

“We believe the above extract represents 
the opinions of all intelligent resident pro- 
prietors.”—Baptist Reporter, Nov. 1, 1875. 


oe ince nl re 


THE REV. HENRY CLARKE ON 
THE EFFECTS OF COOLIE IMMI- 
GRATION IN REGARD TO THE 
PRICE OF LABOUR AND OF PAU- 
PERISM. 


| 
| 


| 


WE are indebted to Mr. Thomas Harvey, | 


of Leeds, for permission to insert the fol- 
lowing valuable letter from our well-known 
correspondent, containing facts and figures 
in proof of the injustice of coolie impor- 
tation on the value of negro labour in 
Jamaica :— 
Savanna-la-Mar, Jamaica, 
October 23rd, 1875. 

My dear Friend,—A copy of the Leeds 
Mercury received last night, and others re- 
ceived occasionally before, addressed in 
your handwriting, testify that you still 
bear me in remembrance. You will see 
by the Reporter that I have had again to 
enter on the old warfare, and I am in 
hopes that, with the assistance of the Anti- 
Slavery friends in England, we shall soon 
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see the end of this kind of immigration, 
at least as far as Jamaica is concerned. 
I am sorry to have to say that ten years of 
the new Government, from which we ex- 
pected so much, have not in any degree 
advanced the condition of the Jamaica 
people, either in wealth or morals. 

The importation of coolies, which from 
1863 had entirely ceased, was revived by 
Sir J. P. Grant in 1867, and from that year 
to this the expenditure on coolies cannot 
have been less than £400,000 (I have not 
all the returns, but from those I have I 


almost to £10,000 a-year. Whatever they 
have paid beside this they have paid only 
as the rest of us pay, in the shape of 
taxes. 

There has been nothing to complain of 
under Sir J. P. Grant of the treatment of 
the sick coolies, who have been provided 
for in hospitals built for the purpose, and 
under the management of Government 
officers. But this has been a sore griev- 
ance to the planters, who have bitterly 
complained that it would be impossible 
for them to continue to take coolies if they 
have to pay these enormous sums for the 
hospitals. 

That you may judge’ of what they con- 
sider their enormous payments, I copy the 
following figures from the Public Esti- 
mates— 
1873.—Expenditure for Im- 

migration ae w-- £69,244 11 23 

Paid by Employers. 
Capitation tax £6,845 16 2} 
Hospital fees 2,818 12 9 
Rent charge 283 51 


tor 


9,947 14 04 





Balance paid by the Public 
in Export and General 
Revenue a £59,296 17 2 





But the coolies are eligible to the hos- 
pitals only for the five years they continue 


indentured to their employers, and of late 


the sick have begun to appear again in the 
streets; and only this week I have seen five 
of them in as wretched a condition of star- 
vation and filth and sores as any that I saw 


_ in 1862-5,and I have no doubt the number 


of these vagrants will now rapidly increase, 
and our streets will again swarm with 
these dying wretches as I saw them in 
1848-49, and again ten years ago. 

Under the new Government the taxa- 
tion has not only been largely increased, 
but has been more unequally laid than it 
was by the House of ammount. In fact, 
all taxation has been removed from the 
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sugar estates—every article which they use 
exclusively is free of import duty—while 
the rest of the community pay on their 
imports nearly 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Sir William Gray stated in the Council 
last session that the value of our imports 
was £1,100,000; the returns show the 
import duty at £240,000. Sir J. P. Grant, 
while greatly increasing the excise duties 
and putting on the new taxes of trade 
licences, and house tax, which fall exclu- 
sively on us who are resident, took off 
£44,000 on tonnage dues, cattle tax, and 
boats, which fell almost exclusively on the 
absentee proprietors. 

The poor-rate was formerly paid out of 
the excise duties, but he raised it by a new 
tax on houses of less than £6 annual value, 
with the strange provision that “if the 
occupier had an acre of land, whether as 
owner or tenant in the same or in any other 
parish, whether attached to or detached 
from his house,” he should pay 4s. extra 
tax on his house. This was nothing but 
laying on a class tax of 4s. an acre on the 
lands held by the negroes, while the large 
Fe Sager pay only 3d. an acre for ruinate 
ands, and 3d. an.acre for cane lands. 
Although this tax is only 6s. a-year, yet it 
falls with crushing force on large numbers 
of poor women, and others too weak to work 


in the cane fields, and who can never hope | 


to possess 6s. at one time as long as they 
live. 

I am aware this will appear absurd in 
English ears, but you have none of you 
known what it is to live in a country 
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is, of course, the usual sneer at the 
utopian visions of enthusiastic patrons,” 
at the ‘‘ blind fanatics of agitation and dis- 
sent.” These sneers, probably, make it 
easier to admit facts which the planting 
interest has always denied, but which are 
now frankly and fully acknowledged. Itis 
refreshing to read that “* The Colonial Blue- 
Book’ contains a thousand full and trust- 
worthy replies to endless questions daily 
asked at home, within Parliamentand with- 
out ; questions often left unanswered, or 
answered wrong, because so few care to 
look for information at its legitimate sources 
and prefer the sweeping misstatements of 
party, of interest, of prejudice, of downright 
ignorance itself, to the plain unvarnished 
tale of official impartiality. That ordinary 
individuals should fall into an error of this 
kind is less strange ; that public officers, 
nay, even Government itself, should occa- 
sionally do the same, and conseyuently go 
astray on those very topics where every- 
thing is ready mapped out for the mere 
trouble of looking at it, is ‘ strange, passing 
strange, indeed.’ ” 


HOW SLAVERY IS CONDEMNED. 


“Slavery, as an institution, has long 
ago received its condemnation ; and no 
inferiority of emancipated race, however 
persistent,—no consequence, however un- 
favourable,—no loss, however great, can 
reverse or even modify that verdict. It 


| is founded on primary justice, on absolute 
| Tight, on the laws of human nature itself.” 


where there is but one kind of occupation, | 


and the highest average wages are 5s. a- 
week, and food and clothing are taxed 25 
per cent., and out-door paupers live on one 
shilling a-week. 


Yours sincerely, 
Henry CLARKE. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


COMPELLED BY FACTS TO JUSTIFY THE PRO- 
CEDURE OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 


HOW FACTS FALSIFY PROPHECIES OF 
EVIL. 


“ Nor—we hasten to anticipate a mis- 
conception of our meaning that might pos- 
sibly occur—do we hold that after events, 
rightly taken, have pronounced unfavour- 


| ably on the result of the great experiment 


of 1833. That the negroes have not only 


| by their general conduct falsified the lugu- 


brious vaticinations of those who foresaw 
in emancipation merely a prelude to the 
excesses of Hayti, but have, on the con- 
trary, given unmistakable evidence of a 
notable and constantly-increasing amelio- 


_ ration in every respect, moral and intellec- 


ON COOLIE IMMIGRATION IN JAMAICA,— | 


(JULY, 1875.) 


In an elaborate article on Jamaica, the 
Quarterly unwittingly endorses the action 
always advocated by the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and admits as facts what has oftenbeen 
strenuously denied. The article, as might 
be expected, is written by a strong Conser- 
vative, and regards the “ vexed question.” 
in the light of Conservative principles, and 
closes with the hope that, at no distant 
date, Jamaica will exhibit the happiest reali- 
sation of Conservative blessedness. There 





tual no less than physical, are facts that 
prejudice itself can no longer controvert or 
assail. And if the man and brother has 
not yet realised, nor even seems likely 
over-soon to realise the utopian visions 
of his enthusiastic patrons, he has shown 
himself many degrees further removed 
from the good-for-nothing, pumpkin-eating 
ideal of Mr. Carlyle. But the greatest 
gainers have been in truth the whites them- 
selves.” 


HOW SLAVERY DEGRADES SLAVE-OWNERS. 
‘‘ Paradoxical though it may seem, ex- 
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perience proves that it is not the upper 
class of the population which, in the long- 
run, imparts its tone and characteristics to 
the lower, but the lower to the upper. 
From the lower classes, where caste limita- 
tions do not prohibitively interfere, the 
upper ranks are gradually and healthily 
recruited ; while, where the barriers inter- 
posed by custom or race between the two 
orders, are insurmountable, the ever-deepen- 
ing degradation of the inferior layer reacts 
by inducing, first stagnation and then posi- 
tive degeneration and debasement of the 
higher. Very early the operation of this 
social law made itself felt in Jamaica— 
surrounded by an atmosphere of slaves, that 
is of men and women who, after leading a 
life of savages in their own country, had 
been violently dragged thence, to be 
rome, on a at their new home into 
a yet lower depth of existence, that, namely, 
of brute beasts and chattels, for whom 
morality was illegal, and the exercise of 
intelligence or will a crime that could not 
be too jealously repressed nor too severely 
punished. Honourable exceptions there 
were, we know ; estates where negroes were 
governed like human beings, and Euro- 
peans acted ‘as everin the Great Task- 
master’s eye ;’ but these bright cases were 
few and far between. It could not be but 
that many of the masters, of the mistresses 
even, became gradually, unconsctously, irre- 
sistibly fashioned, heart and mind, manner 
and ways, into the image and likeness of 
those they despised, and became themselves 
worthy of the slaves over whom they ruled.” 


HOW SCARCITY OF LABOUR AROSE, 


“With a vast proportion of misrepre- 
sentation and prejudice, these complaints 
do yet contain a certain amount of truth. 
Doubtless the negro, like most other human 
beings, prefers working for himself on his 
own ground, to working on another’sground, 
and for another ; and, where interests com- 
pete, will often prefer a fancied one, in his 
own name, to a more real, but less mani- 
mer ersonal advantage in that of another. 
Doubtless, too, the sudden multiplication, 
creation rather, of small estates has with- 
drawn, and still withdraws, scores and 
scores of labourers from the cultivation of 


large ones, and that too often in the most | sive multiplication of small freeholds, is a 


inconvenient manner; since the black | 


owner of an acre or two of cane, however 
ready to earn an extra shilling at other 
times by day-labour, will in crop season 
turn a deaf ear to the offers of hire, and 
retreat to his own little plot of ground, 
and the few dozen of yellowing plants 


he calls his own; justifying thus, in many * 


instances, if not necessitating, that costliest 
of all costly supplements, the vicarious 
coole. Doubtless, too, the sudden ac- 
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quirement, not of personal freedom only, 
but of personal property, large in pro- 
portion to his ideas or requirements, has in 
many, too many instances, tended to divert 
the negro from useful labour ; and has en- 
couraged him in selfish, and by its con- 
sequences, suicidal indolence. Collateral 
influences also, the perilous self-esteem 
inspired by the flattering declamations of 
foolish or interested teachers; the tra- 
ditional hatred of toil, and of the cane-field 
above all, intimately connected in his mind, 
if not absolutely identified, with slavery 
and a ; the very recoil of nature 
that follows on the abrupt cessation of a 
long and hated task: all these have com- 
bined to urge the emancipated black in the 
wrong direction; and our astonishment 
should be not that he has strayed so much, 
but that, on the whole, he has strayed so little.” 


TESTIMONY OF PLANTERS TO THE ABUN- 
DANT SUPPLY OF NEGRO LABOUR. 


“ Vet we have been ourselves assured by 
many of the largest estate owners, men of long 
experience, and deservedly esteemed, not for 
their wealth and position only, but for their 
practical tact, solid judgment, and high public 
character, that they, for their own part, had 
never found negro hands fail them when re- 
quired ; never been compelled to apply for 
coolie help in cane-piece or factory. Nay, 
more, they have not hesitated, though with no 
personal allusion, to affirm that, in Jamaica 
at least, a contrary state of things, where it 
occurs, must oftenest be ascribed to the fault 
of the employers, or other subordinates ; to 
an irregular or deficient scale of wages pay- 
ment, to arbitrary fines, harsh treatment, and 
the like local or individual—not general— 
causes.” 

CAUSES OF LOCAL DEFICIENCY. 


“ Yet all allowances made, it is positive 
that negro labour at the present day not 
only barely meets, or falls somewhat short 
of, the exigencies of existing cultivation, 
but is absolutely inadequate to the one, 
and, but for this, practicable enlargement 
of its limits. Certain, too, that the number 
of large estates and plantations might, the 
capabilities of the island considered, be 
advantageously doubled, trebled even; and 
no less certain that the sudden and exces- 


very serious retarding cause, if not indeed 
the principal one. But what does all this, 
rightly understood, indicate, except that 


Jamaica is, in this respect, passing through » 


a necessary, though a transitory stage, one 
through which England herself has already 
passed, and during which her own landed 
interest, and with it her noblest institutions, 
her most precious prerogatives, laid the 
deep foundations and solid underwork of 
present prosperity and greatness?” 
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SMALL FREEHOLDS A POSITIVE GAIN TO 
THE ISLAND. 


“ Hence we, for our part, unhesitatingly 
subscribe to the opinion expressed by one 
well competent to pronounce on these sub- 
jects, Mr. Herbert Ussher, Vice-Governor 
of Tobago, who, in a report, embodied by 
Governor Rawson in the same Blue-Book 
the title of which heads this article, says 
that he ‘ observes with satisfaction,’ in the 
colony of his charge, ‘a small but increasing 
class of independent negro householders, 
living in good tenements, and cultivating 
provision grounds ;’ and in spite of their 
‘great laziness, produced by their present 
easy mode of life,’ hopes ‘that this class 
will continue to increase,’ as certain to 
‘contribute sensibly to the agricultural 
prosperity of the island ;’ in a word, looks 
confidently forward to the progressive 
diminution of the accidental evils, and the 


ultimate permanence of the real benefits | 


arising from this state of things.” 
NATURAL CAUSES SUPPLY AMPLE LABOUR. 


*“ Add to this that the negro, here synony- 
mous with the labouring population, which 
in slavery times could only be kept from 
extinction by constant fresh importations, 
averaging 5,000 Africans a-year—so fear- 
fully did the death-rate exceed that of 
birth—is now, the census assures us, ac- 
vancing at an annual increase of almost as 
many negro-creole, or island-born children, 
and has already attained a total of 400,000 
souls. Nor should we omit from our con- 
sideration the constant stream of emigrants 
flowing into Jamaica from Hayti, from 
Cuba, and even from the more distant re- 
gions of the Caribbean Archipelago, and 
the adjoining main; a tide that cannot fail 
to rise in proportion with the rising for- 
tunes of the island, and the growing demand 
for labour. In fine, let but matters hold 
on their actual course, and we need not 
doubt ourselves to see the day when Ja- 
maica will be hardly less crowded than 
Barbadoes is now, and when she will have 
busier gangs to show in her cane-fields, and 
readier hands at her sugar-works than were 
ever seen in the palmiest days of forced 
labour and negro slavery. 

“Tt is a remarkable fact, that while the 
imaginative author of * At Last,’ and others 
of his fashion, fill whole pages, with pathetic 
declamations about the decrease and dying- 
out of the creole-negro race in the West 
Indies, the unimpassioned statistics of the 
Blue-Book now before us, pp. 67, 97, 105, 
111, 119, and elsewhere, exhibit, on the 
contrary, a rapid increase of the identical 
black-creole population, not in Jamaica 
alone, but for almost every one of our 
West India possessions; while the only 
apparent exceptions, two in number, Bar- 





_ foster or compel labour in Jamaica. 
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badoes to wit, and the Leeward Islands, 
are readily explained by an unusual amount 
of adult emigration, occasioned by two 
consecutive years of disastrous drought.” 


THE “‘ QUARTERLY ” CONSTRAINED BY FACTS 
TO DEFEND THE MORALITY OF THE NEGRO 
POPULATION. 

“Much in the same way, the vaguely 
illusive calumnies—for they are nothing 
else—by which the emancipated negro is 
charged with a growing and almost pre- 
ternatural propensity to every kind of vice 
and crime, the worst the most, meet a 
conclusive refutation from the same im- 
partial authority already cited. One island 
report after another, the criminal statistics 
have scarce anything on their lists, except 
cases of petty larceny, that is, the stealing 
of a few bananas, or the unlawfui abstrac- 
tion of a barn-door fowl; and we would 
heartily wish that many, not manufacturing 
only, but agricultural districts nearer home, 
furnished materials for no worse verdict on 
the white Jabouring classes than the official 
pages before us do on the black.” 


COOLIE EMIGRATION AND CLASS LEGISLA- 
TION EMPHATICALLY CONDEMNED. 


“There is—and on this point we cannot 
insist too strongly—no need of special or 
protective, still less of class legislation, to 
The 
problem is already working itself out by 


| itself, and interference of the kind implied 


| altogether vitiate, its solution. 


can only complicate and retard, perhaps 
Forced 
labour, under whatever names disguised, 
apprenticeship or other, always odious, 
becomes doubly so when applied to a 
special caste or race of men; and the 
attempt, so rashly counselled by some, to 
introduce it, would only, by the reaction 
of certain failure, involve the colony in 
hopeless ruin. Scarce less odious, less 
foolish, are the laws by which the terms 
and duration of agreement between work- 
men and their employers are fixed and 
limited beforehand ; above all, where dif- 
ferences of blood and colour tend inevitably 
to render irritating the very semblance of 


' constraint, and exaggerate every difficulty 


of class and position. And hence the in- 
judicious interference of artificial regula- 
tion, however seemingly well intentioned, 
and, to use the cant phrase, ‘ paternal,’ like 
those yet existing, the remnants of a best 
forgotten past, in some West Indian colo- 
nies—the Danish, for example—can only, 
as the result has already proved in those 
same Danish islands, blight instead of 
fostering, stunt, not promote, development, 
besides giving rise to deep ill-feeling, mis- 
trust, and eventual resistance, the sure 


- consequences of class legislation, whatever 


its pretext.” 
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THE GREATEST NEED OF JAMAICA—GOOD, 
SOUND, PRACTICAL, EDUCATION, 


“Something, however, remains to be 
done before the‘ multitude of Jamaican 
negroes apply themselves to work ‘ with a 
will,’ as honest men, who understand their 
own advantage and that of others should ; 
and the sooner it is done, in the interests of 
agriculture and of public morality alike, 
the better. And very simple that ‘ some- 
thing’ is. 

“Good, sound, practical education to 
direct ; just, and not over-expensive law 
to control ; with strict enforcement of the 
Acts already existing against vagrancy and 
squatting; this and nothing more is needed. 
Acting in conjunction with the normal 
tendencies of human society, and the 
general laws that govern the distribution 
of labour and wealth, these measures will 
amply suffice to keep the surplus popula- 
tion, black, white, or coloured, from stag- 
nating in idleness or running over into 
crime, and effectually compel it into the fer- 
tilising channels of day labour and well- 
earned wages, All this is already in the 
power of the Jamaican Government to do ; 
and if to put it in full practice requires 
energy, resolution, and somewhat of the 
rare courage that can disregard alike the 
clamour of fools, and, it may be, the cold- 
ness of friends, what then! the prize is 
worth the effort.” 


THE CORNWALL PLANTER 
LABOURERS, 


“ And what estate-proprietor, of tolerable 
tact and conduct, but will also readily add 
with the Cornwall planter, ‘Todo the negroes 
mere justice, I must say that I could not 
have wished to find a more tractable set of 

eople on almost every occasion. Some 
azy and obstinate persons, of course, there 
must inevitably be in so great a number, 
but in general I found them excellently 
disposed,’ with more to the same effect ? 

“*¢ What other negroes may be, I will 
not pretend to guess; but 1 am certain 
that there cannot be more tractable or 
better disposed persons, take them for all 
in all, than my negroes of Cornwall.” The 
planter of our own day, of years to come, 
need, we are well assured—so he himself 
duly fulfil his own duties as master and 
pe Bi no dissimilar verdict 
on his own negroes, whether in Cornwall, 
in Middlesex, or in Surrey ; and will find 
in the comfort and satisfaction ensuing an 
additional motive of fondness for his 
Jamaican estate.” 


ON NEGRO 


HAPPY PROSPECTS. 
“ Now, indeed, in our own time, when 
the past is past, when Jamaican society is 
in every respect a reproduction of English, 
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ouly without its formality, Jamaican life 
English without its monotony, and Ja- 
maican pursuits English but without their 
feverish urgency, absenteeism is not in- 
excusable merely, it is incomprehensible. 
He who has once visited this loveliest spot 
of God’s fair earth, this paradise of beauty, 
this island worthy to be queen among those 
of the blest, may well stand amazed that 
anyone, owning were it but.a single acre of 
its soil, could consent, whatever the motive, 
to dwell elsewhere, to leave it though only 
for a seuson.” 


THE SYSTEM OF TAX-COLLECTING 
IN JAMAICA. 

It is with sincere regret that we learn 
that Government is resorting to very ex- 
treme measures for the collection of taxes. 
We had hoped that the circumstances of 
the people—the result of the late storm 
and drought—would have received some 
consideration, and that if remissions could 
not be made a little time would have been 
given before the “dogs” were let loose. 
August, however, was not allowed to close. 
before, in some parishes, yards were en- 
tered, horses and donkeys illegally seized, 
and their owners beaten, whilst in some 
cases, notably in the parish of Westmore- 
land, people returning quietly from market 
have been dragged from their horses and 
their beasts forcibly taken away from them. 
Nothing but loyalty to the Queen and 
respect for the law prevented, in some 
places, a very serious riot. We are aware 
that representations have been made to His 
Excellency on the subject, and we wait 
with some anxiety to see what action will 
be taken. In the meantime we urge our 
numerous readers— 

1. To pay their taxes as soon as they 
possibly can do so. 

2. To remove those who enter their 

: Sg illegally with as little force as pos- 
sible. 

3. To enter an action immediately both 
against “ runner” and policemen, when an 
illegal seizure is made or attempted. At 
the District Court justice is sure to be ob- 
tained. 

The time has come when the people, or 
some one for them, must take steps to show 
that if the Government has rights the 
people have rights too.—Jamaica Paper. 





SIR ARTHUR GORDON PROPOSES 
THE IMMIGRATION OF COOLIES 
INTO FIJI. 


It is with extreme regret we learn by 
the last advices that the first Governor 


_ of Fiji, in an interview with the planters, 
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who had accepted his invitation to meet 
him, proposed the introduction of the sys- 
tem of coolie immigration, now in action 
in the West India islands. Wehad hoped 
thatSir Arthur, having seen so much moral 
and social evil arising out of the system in 
the West Indies, and, more recently, so 
inuch flagrant injustice and cruelty in the 
Mauritius, would have been the last to 
propose such a measure. Besides, there are 
special local reasons which at least counsel 
delay. In the first place, the capital does 
not yet exist in Fiji, to employ the immi- 
grants, but it ts hoped that, if labour can be 
assured, capital will be attracted to the 
the new colony. In the next place, no 
attempt has been made to employ the large 





numbers of natives in the group. The fas- | 


cination of cheap contract labour is so in- 
tense that it closes the eyes to the fact that 
this is not the cheapest, but—as testified by 
the Quarterly for July, in its article on 
Jamaica—the “‘ costliest ” mode of procuring 
labour ; while the moral evils connected 
with the system can only intensify the 
difficulty of securing labourers, and degrade 
labour itself in the estimation of the popu- 
lation for many generations. 

In Jamaica, and other West Indiaislands, 
the system demands an increasing vote from 
the general Revenue. In the nature of 
things, legislation becomes more and more 
class legislation, and class legislation on 
behalf of the rich and the capitalist, the 
class more capable than any other of meet- 
ing common difficulties. What need is 
there for this violent artificial mode of ra- 
pidly increasing the capital and the labour 
in Fiji? Why not advance more surely, 
and more slowly? The planters at present 
do not constitute a numerous body—pro- 
bably not more than three or four hundred, 
and, for their gain a system is to be intro- 
duced which, as in the West Indies, in- 
volves a steady increase of taxation for the 
benefit of a class. Why not encourage the 
natives to cultivate any produce, which 
planters can buy up when gathered, and 
so train the coloured population up to 
habits of industry and thrift? One thing 
is clear—that coolie immigration is the 
most “ costly ” method of obtaining labour, 
and that fact will probably be more effec- 
tual than any social or moral reason. 

We quote the following passage from Sir 
Arthur Gordon’s address to the planters, 
out of the Fiji Times, for Sept. 4th, 1875:— 

“JT am of opinion that it should be 
undertaken by the Government. The im- 
migration would be more systematically 
carried on, its initial expenses would be 
borne by the colony, pm the planter, in- 


stead of being called on as now to pay a | 





large sum down at once, would have the | 
amount distributed over a period of years. | plantei’s share of it is concerned (for the 
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There would moreover be an almost abso- 
lute guarantee against abuses, But the 
question is one on which I should wish to 
have your opinion, and I will ask you to 
write Aye or No before you leave the room 
to the following question, which you will 
find written ona sheet of paper near the 
door :—‘ Is it in your opinion desirable 
that the Government should undertake the 
conduct and management of the immigra- 
tion of labour ?’” 
INDIAN COOLIES PREFERRED. 

“Now as to the source from which labour 
is to be obtained. Shall we attempt not 
to supplant but to supplement Polynesian 
labour by that of Indian coolies? I think 
that we shall do well to do so. I have 
nothing to urge against Polynesian la- 
bourers ; I think we must admit that the 
supply of it is decreasing and the cost of it 
increasing. All the evidence I have been 
able to obtain tends to show that this state 
of things will continue. If Queensland 
persists in giving higher wages than are 
given here, wages here must rise, or our 
supply must cease. The Imperial Govern- 
ment also is likely to insist on measures 
which will render increased expenditure 
necessary. The supply of labour to be 
obtained from India is, practically, bound- 
less.” 

ESTIMATED COST OF IMPORTATION. 

“ The amount of wages ordinarily given 
to Indian coolies is well known. I holdin 
my hand some statistics as to the probable 
expense of their introduction here. My 
calculations are—£3 18s., the expense for 
recruiting ; 10s, a head, per man, for the 
agent; passage money, £12; cost of re- 
turning same £3; in all £19 8s. ; deduct- 
ing from this the amount of one-third, as 
paid by the Government, we arrive at the 
fact that, for £12 18s. 8d. we obtain a 
coolie servant for five years with his wages 
of 5d. per day additional, with rations. 
The West Indian system of immigration 
—which works well-—is that before a cer- 
tain day in the year, each planter sends 
in a requisition to the immigration agent 
stating the number of coolies he requires 
for the coming year. These are added up 
together and the total they amount to is sent 
for from India. The men when they arrive 
are assigned by lot to the applicants, so that 
there may be no complaints of unfair play. 
If a number less than that asked for is sent, 
a proportional diminution in the number 
allotted is made all round. An indenture 
fee, in some colonies £1 in others £2, is 
paid by the planter on each man allotted 
to him, and a like amount in each suc- 
ceeding year of the five for which the 
coolie is indentured to him. The re- 
mainder of the expenses, so far as the 
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Government bears one-third) is defrayed 
by means of an export duty on produce, 
which varies every year, according as tlie 
number of immigrants sent for is great or 
small. It must be remembered when 
speaking on this subject that the Indian 
labourer enters upon his service for a much 
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longer period than the Polynesian. He is | 


engaged to work upon the estate for one 
certain five years, together with an addi- 
tional five before he is entitled to receive 
a return passage to the place whence he 
came. Thus it would be seen that a Po- 


lynesian would have to be returned and | 


re-engaged three times for every one an 
indian labourer would be. The expenses 
of this might easily be calculated, and the 
saving soon arrived at. He must, however, 
candidly point out that in one respect the 
contract of Indian labourers contrasted un- 


favourably with those of Polynesia, that of | 


wages; he saw that fivepence per diem, 
with rations, was the least amount they 
could be maintained at, and that without 
rations they would cost tenpence per diem. 

“Tf we had both systems of immigration 
at work the Government would send for 
such a number of Polynesians and such a 
number of Indians, as the planters might 
respectively ask for. It would depend 
on themselves which they would have, 
and no doubt they would ask for that 
which on the whole they found most ad- 
vantageous for them. The immediate 
question then was, ‘Is it in your opinion 

esirable that efforts should be made to 
effect the introduction of immigration 
labour from India?’ and to this also I would 
ask you to return an answer,’ ” 

e await with some anxiety the answer 
given to the question—and hope that by 
some means this attractive suicidal policy 
will be abandoned. 


INHUMANITY OF THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC LABOUR TRAFIC. 


“THE * Rockhampton Bulletin’ reports 
an official inquiry into the cause of the 
death of two Polynesians on board the 
steamer Queensland, en route from Mary- 
borough, on the 30th July, by Mr. Gray, 
immigration agent. The evidence collected 
is deserving of attention. _The islanders in 
- Ah Bew and Middle, arrived at 

aryborough in the schooner Sybil, on 
the 2nd July. The vessel was visited by 
Dr. Power, the health officer, on the 
following day. He found three suffering 
from dysentery, very ill, and three others 
appeared weak. Altogether there were 
eight or nine in a delicate state of health, 
and Dr, Power called the attention of Mr. 
Graham, of the firm of Graham and Co., 
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agents of the A.S.N. Co., and part owners 
of the schooner Sybil, to the state of these 
islanders, telling him that they should be 
removed to some place for treatment. Mr. 
Graham, in reply, spoke of having them 
removed to an out-house next his own 
dwelling. Next day Mr. Graham sent for 
Dr. Power to attend the boys on board the 
vessel, The docter did so; found three 
sick, and one was reported to him as having 
died the previous night. He asked where 
were the other sick boys? and was told 
they had gone. The captain on being asked, 
said he did not know what had become of 
them, but a man who was present said they 
had gone north, Another man who was 
present said they were not so bad, for they 
were able to walk, and climbed over the 
side of the vessel. The doctor then said 
to Captain Taylor, ‘Do you think these 
boys will all reach Rockhampton alive ?’ 
The captain replied, ‘I am sure I do not 
know.’ The doctor then said, ‘If you men 
allowed any of those sick boys to go on 
board the steamer without reporting it to 
Mr, Graham it was a most inhwmnan act.’ 
It would appear from the doctor's evidence 
that the boys were suffering from dysentery, 
and were not in a fit condition to travel. 
However, Mr. Graham, when in the witness- 
box, positively asserted that none of the 
fifty hore, when shipped on board the 
Queensland, were in a delicate state of 
health. They had one shirt, one pair of 
trousers, and a double blanket each. Mr. 
Graham also gave an extra blanket for 
each to Captain Brooks, and gave the 
islanders over to his charge, who stated 
that he had taken great care of them, 
having spread an awning over the fore- 
deck, and kept the donkey-engine fire 
alight to keep them warm. Still, notwith- 
standing Mr. Graham’s positive assertion, 
two of the boys died before the steamer 
reached Bundaberg ; and the irrisistible 
inference is that they were of the number 
that the doctor had pointed out as requiring 


| to be set aside for medical care and treat- 


ment. The evidence of the Government 
Agent, and of the captain, shows that 
altogether 114 islanders were recruited ; of 
these fully twenty suffered from dysentery, 
and either four or six died on the passage. 
There were also four sick ones put ashore 
at Maryborough, three of whomdied. Ant 
of fifty from the same vessel, engaged for 
Messrs. Tooth and Cran, five were known 
to have died after reaching their destina- 
tion, while several others were sick at the 
date of the inquiry, We therefore have 
direct proof of the death of fourteen of 
the islanders by this vessel ; and it is 
not too much to assume that this: number 
far from represents the actual amount of 
mortality.”—Fiji Times, August 25. 
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VIOLATION OF THE NEW LAW 
AGAINST THE SLAVE-TRADE 
IN MADAGASCAR. 


“ Antananarivo, Sept. 12th, 1875. 
.. .. Twas away in the country on 
my usual journey (monthly), and when I 
got back I was much surprised to hear 
that during my absence Mr. 8., Mr. 8., and 
Mr. K., had been privately informed of the 
fact that a large number of newly-imported 
Africans were in this city, and one house 
was specially pointed out where many of 
them were kept. So, without loss of time, 
they at once proceeded to this house, and 
entered suddenly, and there, sure enough, 
were fifteen young men and women, most 
of whom could not speak Malagasy at all, 
in the care of some Arabs. Mr. 5S. at once 
went to the Government, and informed 
them of what had been found, and officers 
were at once sent to take all into custody— 
both Africans and Arabs. They learned 
that these people had been there six weeks, 
and that they were a part of a much larger 
lot recently come up from Mojanga. The 
members of the L. M. S.and F. F. M. A. 
had a meeting, at which these particulars 
were considered, and a conclusion come to 
at once to send word to our Consul at 
Tamatave. We have not heard who has 
vot these men. This fact seems to make 
it very doubtful how far the Government 
are really in earnest in putting down the 
trade. The natives openly say that the 
second man in power—the Secretary of 
State, as he is called—is at the bottom of 
the whole business, and knows all about it. 
.. «+ LT aminformed on good authority that 
no less than 10,000 slaves ought to be free, 
owing to the recent proclamation of the Queen, 
and yet no one knows of one so freed. Nor, in- 
deed, was the proclamation made at all public 
tothe people. A few copies were printed and cir- 
culated among the Europeans; but none were 
posted about the town, dc., as is always done.” 


We quote the following, from the Leeds 
Mercury, on this painful communication :— 


“ Our readers will remember that some 
time ago we were able to give very early 
information of a proclamation by the Queen 
of Madagascar, liberating all slaves im- 
ported into that country since the date of 
the treaty with England forbidding such 
importation. We added that it was not 
known that one individual had, up to the 
date of our advices, received his liberty in 
consequence of the proclamation, Un- 
happily, the most recent advices are of 
quite the same tenor ; and it is confidently 
stated that 10,000 slaves, who ought to be 
free, are still in bondage. Englishmen 
naturally took the Queen’s proclamation as 
an earnest of the intention of the Govern- 
ment of Madagascar, that at any rate no 
more such importations should take place 


“ 
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into parts of the island over which they 
had control. It is therefore with deep 
regret that, by the mail just arrived, we 
have, from an undoubted source, the fol- 
lowing facts :—On Monday, August 30th, 
three missionaries in Antananarivo were 
privately informed of the presence in that 
city of a large number of newly-imported 
slaves, Acting upon information received, 
they proceeded to a house in the city, and 
there found fifteen Africans—young men 
and women—under the care of some Arab 
traders. Most of the fifteen could not even 
speak the Malagasy language. From the 
others, the missionaries were able to make 
out that they had been brought from Zan- 
zibar to Nosy-be, and from thence to Mo- 
janga, on the west coast of Madagascar, 
where there is a Governor sent by the 
Queen. ‘The missionaries gave information 
at once to the Government at Antananarivo, 
who took possession of the Africans, and 
also took the Arabs into custody. Infor- 
mation was, moreover, immediately sent to 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Tama- 
tave. We are not, at the time of writing, 
aware of the action taken by our Consul, 
nor of the further proceedings of the 
Government of Madagascar. But it is 
time to inquire how it is that into the 
capital of Madagascar, as well as into the 
central province, where the Queen has 
undisputed sway, it should still be possible 
to introduce a large number of slaves 
brought over from Africa? There is almost 
certain evidence that the fifteen actually 
seen were only part of a very much larger 
number. Surely it is not too much to 
expect, after all we have heard of the 
“Christian lady” who now rules over a 
large portion of the island, that far more 


+ stringent measures should be taken by her 


Government than have yet been adopted 
to stop this accursed trade. Can it be 
true, as is reported, that some in high 
places in the Government, and who are 
professing Christians, have an interest in 
the traffic? Many of our readers will 
learn with surprise that there is no resi- 
dent English Consul at Antananarivo, nor 
yet at Mojanga. It is the opinion of per- 
sons long resident in Madagascar that with 
an active Consul in the capita], and an 
efficient Vice-Consulat Mojanga,there would 
be no difficulty in effectually checking the 
entry of slaves at Mojangi—the great slave 
port of the island. We commend the sub- 
ject to the serious consideration of the 
anti-slavery public, and we trust Her 
Majesty’s Government will see it their 
duty to make courteous yet firm repre- 
sentations to the Government at Antana- 
narivo, to the effect that the Queen and 
people of Great Britain expect the existing 
treaty between the two countries, abolish- 
ing the slave-trade, to be faithfully kept ; 








24 


and also that, by the appointment of 
suitable British Consuls, as indicated above, 
the observance of the treaty may be effec- 


for the suppression of the African slave- 
trade ; and we therefore learn with much 
more regret than = that there is a 
public slave market held every week at 
Antananarivo, at which the chattels bought 
and sold are assumed to be slaves of the 
country, and not recent importations ; 


though it is to be feared that new impor- | 


? 


tations are often traded in.’ 








ZANZIBAR. 
LATEST NEWS. 

WITHIN two days after the presentation 
of the Address to Lord Derby, there came, 
by telegraph, a denial that the Egyptian 
Government entertained any idea of an- 
nexing Abyssinian territory. 
nial was soon followed by an account of 
the actual invasion of Abyssinia by Egyp- 
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But this de- | 


tian troops, and of the seizure of a part of | 


the East Coast of Africa, which is asserted 
to belong to the Seyyid of Zanzibar, and 
against which violation of territorial rights 
the Seyyid immediately sent a firm pro- 
test, and appeal for aid. The Times of the 
16th inst. published the following :— —*% 

“Mr. Henry Op 
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| 6 ‘ ’ 
tually secured. The treaty provides only | Un Continent Perdu, ou L’Keclavage et la 


Traite en Afrique, in 1875.. Par Joseph 
Cooper et Contenant une préface de M. 
Ed. Laboulaye, Membre de |’ Institut, 
Deputé a Assemblée Nationale.  Li- 
braire: Hachette et Cie., Paris.” 

The above is a translation into French 
of The Lost Continent, published by Messrs. 
Longmans and Co., London. 

It contains an interesting preface by the 
able and distinguished M. ‘el. Laboulaye. 

A correspondent writes: “the book is 
creating a profound sensation among the 
Deputies at Versailles. Much ignorance 
has prevailed on the subject, but the in- 
famies disclosed in this book will probably 
have the effect of deciding our Government 
and Chamber to unite with the English Go- 
vernment in efforts to put these evils down.” 


African Slave Traffic. Price 6d. By H. B. 
Cotterell, B.A., F.R.G.S. Edinburgh : 
R. Grant and Son; London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

In the small compass of nine pages the 

author has brought together much im- 

portant matter. Asa contribution to the 


_ cause, we thank the author for it, and cor- 


nheim, of 18, Austin | 


Friars, sends us the following telegram, | 


which he has received in answer to in- 
uiries he has made :—‘ Cairo, 16th. 
the request of English Government the 
Egyptian ships have been recalled from 


At | 
| lamented Rev. B. Millard. 


Zanzibar, and the expedition to Abyssinia | 


will be confined to a question of simple 
“‘revanche,” or military demonstration, after 
which the Egyptian army will come back.’ ” 





AN ITALIAN EXPEDITION TO 
AFRICA. 


| the names of three trustees. 


dially commend it to our readers. 


_— 


THE MILLARD FUND. 


WE have much satisfaction in reporting 
the completion of the fund raised for the 
benefit of the widow and daughters of the 
The amount 
received is £987 18s. 6d., which has been 
invested in Preference Stock of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, in 
We beg to 


| reprint two names which were inaccurately 


A SPECIAL correspondent at Milan | 


writes, under date October 24th :—“ It 
will not be without interest for English 
readers to hear that the Royal Italian 
Geographic Society are preparing an ex- 
pedition to join the efforts of English, 
American, and other travellers, to explore 
the interior of Africa. The Society, of 
which the Senator Cesare Correnti is pre- 
sident, has its seat in Rome; it has already 
raised by private subscription a sum of 
70,000 lire, and relies on 


tion as may enable it to raise that sum to 
100,000 lire, or £4,000 which is deemed 
sufficient for the purpose. 


rince Humbert, | 
its honorary president, for such a subven- | 


given in the September list :-— 

James Cropper... .. £15 0 0 
Rachel T, Buxton ... 5 0 0 
and to add the following, which completes 

the list :— 


Joseph Shewell (the late) £3 3 0 
ee eee 
James Hurnard se 1 0 0 
A Friend, per C, A. 010 0 
Mrs. E. P. Nichol ... at fe Se 
G. T. Kemp, 2nd donation .. 10 0 0 
Henry Harvey 5 0 0 
Charles Harvey 5 0 0 

25 0 0 


Alfred Harris 


Subscribers for Reporter should kindly 


_ send Post Office Orders to AARON Buzacort, 


| at Wormwood Street Post Office, E.C. 
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